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Today In Oklahoma 


rowing up in a small town 
in Oklahoma is an experi- 
ence to be treasured. Small 
town life offers neighbors 
who celebrate the birth of a new baby 
and bring food and sympathy after the 
loss of a loved one. You can drive to 
work in a few minutes with no traffic, 
and frequently grandparents and cous- 
ins live nearby who share holiday fun, 
babysitting and life’s concerns. 

This issue of Oklahoma Today focuses 
on the joys of living in a small town. We 
hope many of our readers will pause and 
reflect on how they are living the good 
life. Others who have opted for big city 
glitter or left the state may feel a twinge 
of nostalgia and head for home. At least 
that’s our purpose. 

Small town friendships endure. My 
best friend and I met when we were 
babies in Wewoka; together we sur- 
vived the crises of adolescence and then 
went our separate ways. Although we 
have not lived in the same city since 
high-school graduation, we can still visit 
like family with occasional good-na- 
tured ribbing. 

Charlie and Fred are like that. Their 
story begins on page 17. Charlie called 
to discuss his story and to warn me that 
“Fred’s no beauty, you know. If Fred 
entered a beauty contest and he was the 
only one entered, he'd probably come 
in fourth.” 

Family reunions, high school reun- 
ions and even community reunions this 
summer during Homecoming ’90 will 
bring together those who fondly re- 
member their early experiences in a 
small town. Former residents of com- 
munities which no longer exist — Doby 
Springs and Stecker are two — will visit 
over homemade ice cream, fried 
chicken and slices of watermelon. 
They’ll fish, swim and play softball. 
CIA. Fuller of Ardmore writes on page 
38 about families who choose to gather 
for their reunions in the outdoor splen- 


dor of a state park. 

Small towns can thrust a few indi- 
viduals into a leadership role and, as 
Ralph Marsh notes in his story on page 
10, the spirit of a town will find a place 
to settle. Often it’s a cafe where the 
town leaders can sound out the commu- 
nity on various issues and townspeople 
can be heard. 

Oklahoma’s towns, their parks and 
highways will become greener with the 
planting of more than 50,000 trees and 
wildflower seeds this year. Donated by 
American Nursery Products of Tahle- 
quah and Greenlcaf Nursery in Park 
1 1 ill, the trees will be planted through- 
out the state on November 16. Commu- 
nity leaders wanting to participate in this 
Homecoming ’90 program may call 
(405) 521-341 1 for applications. 

Editors always want to know why 
subscribers take the magazine and 
which stories they like the most. Okla- 
homa Today is no exception. I vast fall, we 
mailed surveys to a sample of our sub- 
scribers. And the responses were more 
reassuring than surprising. 

'The largest number of respondents 
indicated that Oklahoma Today educates 
them "all about the state” — its history', 
places to visit, recreation and events. 
Another large group indicated they 
subscribe because of their pride and 
loyalty to the state. 

Most rated articles about the state’s 
scenic beauty, nature and historic sites 
as most important. They indicated a 
growing interest in our Indian heritage, 
state parks and weekend trips. We 
found the personal comments about the 
magazine most helpful. 

While the survey will be useful in 
assigning future articles, it’s not the 
whole answer. Your letters are always 
carefully read. We do appreciate your 
suggestions for future stories and the 
anecdotes and comments concerning 
stories in recent issues. So keep those 
cards and letters coming. — Sue Garter 
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A New 
Okie Anthem? 


There’s a dance they do 
in Oklahoma. 

A dance like you ve 
never seen... 

Sit down and we’re 
gonna show you 
How to do that 
Oklahoma Swing. 

A year ago, Oklahoma natives 
Vince (nil and 'Tim Dubois had just 
wrapped the first verse of what they 
hoped would 
be a Top 40 
song for Gill 
when the 
country singer 
took a good 
hard listen* 

Recalls Gill: 

“1 said, 4 lf we 
gave the girl 
red hair it's 
Reba 

(McEnrire). Virm Gilt 
Let’s write it 

that way. Then she can turn around 
and sing about me in the second 
verse.’ ” 

The result was a song about 
Oklahomans written by 
Oklahomans to be sung by 
Oklahomans. Gill called it, 
“Oklahoma Swing.” 


Upon hearing the tune, the Queen 
of Country says she fell for the song’s 
up-tempo beat and positive lyrics 
and the chance to sing with a good 
friend from Oklahoma. “I don’t do 
many duets,” says McEnrire, 35, ”so 
I’m very proud one of my first was 
with a fellow Okie.” 

The twosome debuted the song 
before “80,000 good Okies” at 
opening ceremonies for the 1989 
Summer Olympic Festival in 
Norman. By January of this year, the 
song was a single and by February it 
was number 25 on the chans and 
moving up, 

*Tm hoping it’s the new state 
song,” quips the 33-year-old Gill 

I'm lobbying 
for that.” 
Oklahoma 
radio stations 
have given the 
song plenty of 
air play, and 
you can’t listen 
to the catchy 
tune without 
wanting to 
take to the 
Reba McEnrire dance floor. 

Ironically, the 

swing dance for which the song is 
named doesn't exist, 

“Ed like to invent one,” offers Gill. 
There’s just one small obstacle: 

“] don’t dance.” 




Egging on 
Preservation 

Ask Kent Ruth why he spent 40 of 
his 73 years working to preserve 
historic Oklahoma buildings and he 
retorts: "Why do some folks like 
fried eggs?” 

Maybe this man doesn’t know the 
genesis of his passion, but lie’s 
plenty clear about how it has played 
itself out. Thanks to Ruth, a 1989 
recipient of a prestigious 
Preservation Honor Award from the 


National Trust for 1 fistoric 
Preservation, some 200 Oklahoma 
buildings have gained a slot on the 
National Register of 1 listoric Places as 
well as the protection such a 
distinction brings* ”lt does make it 
more difficult to demolish them,” 
observes Ruth, who lives in Geary. 

Among Ruth’s coups: the 
Ovcrholser Mansion, Ham 
Homestead and Daily Oklahoman 
building in Oklahoma City, a troop of 
forts across the state and many an 
Indian mission* “The ones I've really 
wanted (on the list),” Ruth confides, 
“Fve gotten,” 


Mountains Of Blooms 

Most days, the Quartz Mountains sit 
on the plains of southwestern 
Oklahoma looking as brown as plump 
bran muffins rising from a cupcake tin. 

Not so in spring. 

"Then,” raves park naturalist Vicky 
Mason, “the mountains turn yellow, 



A blanket of Indian blankets at Quartz. 


pink and orange. It's just amazing,” 

Wild flowers get the credit* Quart/. 
Mountain State Park is an ecological 
intersection where the tall grass prairie 
of the east meets the short grass 
prairie of the west* 'Phis collision of 
nature means some 80 species of wild 
flowers thrive here. “We have some 
wild flowers that are found only in the 
western pan of the state, some that are 
found statewide and one flower (a 
pink longhaired phlox) that’s found 
only in the park," says Mason. 

The annual mass blooming at 
Quart/ races among Oklahoma’s best- 
kept secrets. "1 hear it over and over 
again,” says Mason. "People tell me 
they never knew about this place until 
they heard of ic by chance through a 
friend of a friend of a relative of a 
friend*” 

That seems destined to change. 
Mason has written a new illustrated 
brochure on the park’s 24 most 
common wildflowers- — among them 
the state wild flower, Indian Blanket, 
the three-pfctalcd lavender Sp id erwort 
and the white, spiky Prairie Larkspur* 
A new season of wildflowcr 
identification walks got under way in 
April. And, for the second year, the 
park will host a one-day, free 
Wild flower Workshop on May 19. 
Participants hike wildflowcr-lined 
trails, learn wildflowcr photography 
and make wild flower-inspired crafts* 
For information on tours and the 
workshop, call (405) 563-2238* 

Mason asks only one thing of those 
who come to sec the hills alive with 
color: "Don’t pick wild flowers, lake 
pictures and leave them*” 
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LEXERS 

You don V have to he Einstein to know 
most Oklahomans have a passion for girls 
basketball and an opinion on the Jive- ver- 
sus six-player game. But when we sent Kip 
Stratton out to profile the Arnett Lady 
Wildcats for our January -F ebruary issue , 
we were as interested in the town as the team. 
We wanted to explore something uniquely 
Oklahoman: the small town that lives for its 
girls basketball team . In the process, we got 
a jump on the competition: the first profile of 
the 1990 Class B Girls State Championship 
Team . Arnett beat the tough Lomega girls 
team 48-42 at the state finals in March. 
Our readers had this to say: 

A mighty fine article on basketball, 
but for the life of me I can't understand 
why schools are still playing half-court 
ball. The lame excuse given by the 
author was something about it “takes a 
smaller team.” Seems to me he is blow- 
ing smoke! It takes only five on the 
floor to play full court and six to play 
half court. If six is less than five they 
sure changed things since Olin and I 
graduated from Oklahoma State. 

My wife lettered four years at Ft. 
Gibson in half-court play and concurs it 
takes fewer players and is a better game. 
Small schools do quite well in it, too. 
My daughters-in-law l ettered four years 
here and their 4.0 GPAs suffered no ill 
effects from full -court games. 

Oklahoma should join the 20th cen- 
tury. Sack those commissioners that 
feci a “woman should be in the kitchen 
and the bedroom.” They do quite well 
outside of those places. From a trans- 
planted Okie in Alaska where our 
“women are both strong and good 
lookin’.” 

Dick Underwood 
Fairbanks, Alaska 

When I saw the cover of vour Janu- 
ary-February edition, I was quite up- 
set. The story about the Arnett High 
School girls basketball team was front- 
cover material. Many of us who have 


followed girls basketball in Oklahoma 
feel there are a number of teams that 
deserve this recognition. The Chey- 
enne Lady Bears have won three 
consecutive state championships in 
the 1980’$, But the team I feel really 
should have front cover rights is the 
Lomega Raiderettes. They have won 
three consecutive state championships 
and arc going for an unprecedented 
fourth in 1990. They have won the 
Tournament of Champions in Tulsa 
by defeating teams from schools up to 
three classes larger than their high 
school . The cu mu lati ve grade poi n t of 
the 1 989 Lomega girls was 3/7. There- 
fore, they won the academic champi- 
onship in addition to the state title last 
year. 

I feel that Lomega’s claims to fame 
incur state deserve recognition. 

Trish Lewallen 
Elk City 

It is a delight to see a woman athlete 
on the cover page of the first 1990 
i ss ue of Oklahoma Today !Asoneofthc 
first women to manage a West Coast 
banking office, I feel the teamwork 1 
learned as a member of a small Okla- 
homa basketball team was more re- 
sponsible than any one thing in giving 
me the ability to assume such an as- 
signment. I hope our state and our 
nation will continue to encourage 
women to participate in such sports. 

Maria E. Overstreet 
Wardville 


NEXT ISSUE: When the heat of 
late summer arrives in the Sooner 
State, it’s not unusual for the most 
patriotic of Oklahomans to wish they 
were some place else. Rut resist the 
impulse. Oklahoma has some of the 
best shores this side of the Pacific, 
and come July, well give some point- 
ers on where to go when August heat 
makes you want to head to the beach. 
There will also be a tour through the 
Tall Grass Prairie, All this and a 
roundup of six RV oases in the July- 
August issue of Oklahoma Today . 


If I could afford it Ld see char 
every Oklahoman received the 
magazine. I love it! 

Mrs, Kay Davis 
Marlow 

No, I can’t be without my Okla- 
homa Today. We are full-time RVcrs 
now but we do eventually get our 
magazines and enjoy them even 
more than before wc retired, having 
more time to read now. Glad to be 
native Oklahomans, 

James and Lucille Pierce 
Douglas, Wyoming 

Being a displaced Oklahoman, I 
read each issue of Oklahoma Today 
with pleasure. 

I was more than a little surprised 
to learn that you have accepted the 
idea that the Decade of the Nine- 
ties is underway. It has been much 
more than fifty years since Dr. J.O, 
Hassler, mathematics chairman at 
the University of Oklahoma, told us 
that the Decade of the Thirties 
began on January L 1931. There- 
fore, the twenty- first century will 
begin January 1, 2001. 

Madge Simon 
Gregory, Texas 

I am a native Oklahoman but have 
lived in Texas most of my life. My 
husband and l have enjoyed travel- 
ing in Oklahoma for years. We espe- 
cially like the southeastern area. 
We also enjoy Oklahoma Today 
and always enjoy articles on Indi- 
ans. IVe wondered many times why 
Oklahoma Today never features N. 
Scott Momaday. He won a Pulitzer 
Prize for “House Made of Dawn” so 
I believe his native state should 
honor him. 

Susie Cantrell 
Kenned ale, Texas 

Mrs, Cantrell we couldn't agree more , 
Assistant Editor Barbara Palmer has 
longbeen a Momaday fan , and her story 
on this most Oklahoman of novelists can 
be found on page 28. 
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Decoration Day 

In Keota, a country ritual brings 
everyone home for a day. 

By Kevan Goff 



aeh year Betty Lou 
Moore and her 81- 
year-old mother, Bell 
Hope, travel the well- 
worn paths past the iron fences 
of the Short Mountain and 
Keota cemeteries. In May, the 
weather is warm and mild under 
the bright east central Oklahoma 
sun. Insects buzz endlessly 
around purple silk flowers 
placed at the foot of small, white 
marble angels whose features 
are nearly worn smooth by time. 
Together, the mother and 
daughter work as a team tending 
the graves of Moore’s father, her 
three brothers, grandparents and 
other lost kin. They wash each 
tombstone with a damp rag, 
weed each plot and then blanket 
each grave in silk flowers. 

It’s almost Decoration Day in 
Keota. Keotans say they don’t 
rightly expect big city folk to 
fully grasp why they go all out 
each year to celebrate Decora- 
tion Day on the first Sunday of May, 
rather than its offshoot — Memorial 
Day, Sometimes, they have trouble 
explaining it themselves. 

Once Decoration Day was simply 
another name for Memorial Day, a 
holiday c rea ted on M ay 5 , 1 866 , w hen 
a group of women from Mississippi 
placed flowers on the graves of Civil 
War soldiers regardless of their loyal- 
ties. “A sign of amity and understand- 
ing,” observed the New York Tribune at 


the time. The idea of honoring those 
who had died for their country took 
hold, and the observance continued 
unchanged until the United States 1 
government moved Memorial Day to 
the last Sunday of May. Most Ameri- 
cans made the transition without a 
thought. Not so towns like Keota, Here 
Memorial Day is just another day off. 
Decoration Day is the time to tend to 
the dead — be they soldiers or family. 
For more than 85 years, Decoration 


Day has been the town’s most 
important holiday, drawing for- 
mer residents hundreds — often 
thousands— of miles back home 
to the tiny farm community to 
spend time with the living and 
pay respects to their dead. 

Keota is a sleepy town just 
east of Stigler. Bobcats and wild 
hogs still roam the elm-filled 
woods near town. Merchants 
continue to eke out a living in 
brick buildings built during bet- 
ter days' farmers in battered 
pickup trucks still count on dirt 
roads to get to town. The town’s 
digital clock is a rare reminder 
that this is indeed the ’90s. 

Yearly, native Keotans return 
a w eek ahead of Decoration Day 
to prepare the family plot for a 
celebration their departed loved 
ones will never witness. As this 
year’s Keota Activities Club his* 
tort an, Moore said Decoration 
Day is her chance to honor her 
father, a sharecropper named 
On is Hope. Moore’s father raised her 
and 16 other children on a farm not far 
from the Keota Cemetery. “We were 
poor people, but Daddy would buy 
Momma a box of tissue paper,” Moore 
said, “and we’d sit up at night and make 
hundreds of tissue paper poppies. We’d 
make the stems out of baling wire and 
decorate them with green crepe paper. 
Sometimes, we’d take egg color to give 
the poppies color.” 

In Short Mountain Cemetery rests 
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the headstone of Moore’s 16-year-old 
niece who she says got sick one day 
while attending high school in Keota 
and died hours later of a brain embo- 
lism. Not far off, decorated with a small 
American flag donated by the local 
VFW chapter, lies her brother, Q. B. 
Hope, Jr., who died at the age of 18 in a 
bomb blast during the Korean War. 

Each tombstone holds a story, a his- 
tory waiting to be told by those left 
living. Each Decoration Day, Moore's 
extended family travels to her home 
situated just a few miles outside the city' 
limits of Keota. Family members bring 
covered dishes for a potl uck dinner and 
Moore and her kin celebrate their meal 
at the family plot. White children play 
ball and tag, older generations of her 
family sit and reminisce, savoring the 
comfort of a Family reunited — if only for 
the day. 

Moore, an attractive 46-year-old 
beauty shop operator, said family tradi- 
tion is at the heart of Decoration Day. 
"My Dad used to think that when he 
died that we'd quit doing Decoration 
Day/’ she said. do it out of respect 
for my Dad. People in the big cities 
won't understand, but this is what 
people in small towns do/* 

Moore said in some families Deco- 
ration Day spilled over into all four 
Sundays in May, because the people of 
Haskell County had relatives buried in 
several different cemeteries. “In the 
olden days, travel was much more dif- 
ficult and the cemeteries around here 
are located several miles apart all over 
the county/' Moore said. “Therefore, 
by having a different Decoration Day 
for each Sunday during the month of 
May, people could tend the graves of 
their loved ones with time to spare." 

In some ways. Decoration Day is a 
leftover of better days. In 1904, the 
arrival of the Midland Valley Railroad 
gave the town a reason to exist; during 
a Foil rth-of-j uly celebration that year, 
a pitch by William Jennings Bryan to a 
throng of more than 1,000 prompted 
many to become citizens. Farmers 
bought and planted land, churches 
sprang up, merchants built shops, a 


school opened and the town's first 
newspaper, the Keota Review, began 
publishing in 1905. 

Prosperity lasted a generation. By 
the early 1930s, Keota was ravaged by 
the depression. The population of the 
town dwindled to its present size. Still, 
businesses continue to operate and the 
town's main employer, the Keota Mill, 
manages to employ around 20 people. 

A retired farmer Louie Arnold and 
his wife, Joanna, are both on the Keota 
Cemetery Committee and live only 
miles from where they grew up more 
than 70 years ago. Arnold has celebrated 


‘Its a big , busy day 
for us, but as long as l 
li ve my fa m ily s 
graves will be 

decorated.' 


Decoration Day since he was a child, 
“I’ve got people buried in four dif- 
ferent cemeteries in this county," Ar- 
nold said. “My Dad was a Baptist 
preacher and when 1 was a kid we'd ride 
the horse and wagon to the separate 
cemeteries. It was an all-day event/’ 
The original map of the Keota Ceme- 
tery was lost shortly after World War II 
in a lire at the general store. “We just 
know the names on the tombstones," 
Arnold said “At Christmas, we decorate 
our graves with poinsettias. We do it for 
nothing. Somebody’s got to do it." 

In 1984, the Keota Activities Boost- 
ers formed the Keota ’s Old Timers 
Roundup 6c Rodeo, around Decoration 
Day. “We planned our celebration 
around Decoration Day because so 
many people came in town for it," 
Moore said. “Keota is full for about four 
days and is booming. Otherwise, it's 
just an ordinary country' town." 

For flower shop owner Artie Nolen, 
Decoration Day, not Valentine's Day, 
is her busiest time of the year. 

It is a very personal holiday for No- 
len. Her mother died in childbirth in 
1931. Artie was only 7 years old when 


her father gave her a quarter and she 
bought five rolls of colored crepe paper 
for a nickel a roll. The mourning child 
made hundreds of flowers and placed 
them in fruit jars and tin cans at her 
mother's grave. Eventually, Artie's 
neighbors began buying her crepe pa- 
per flowers by the dozens. After raising 
a family, she opened Artie's Flowers 6c 
Gifts in downtown Keota in 1974. 

Nolen said her flower business has 
bloomed since Keota started Old Tim- 
ers Day, turning Decoration Day into 
Decoration Week for anyone who has 
ever called Keota home. 

“I can hardly handle it,” she said. 
“It’s a big, busy day for us, but as long 
as I live my graves will be decorated. 
My mother decorated, and I do too.” 

m 

Kevan Goff is an entertain meat writer for 
the Daily Oklahoman. 



in Keota, the official observance of 
Decoration Day is always the first 
Sunday of May. The annual ritual 
always begins on Thursday at 8 pan. 
with the Old Timers Roundup & Rodeo 
and it always lasts four days. 

On Friday at 8 p.m., townspeople 
head to the local arena for the Keota 
Roundup Club's Annual Rodeo. 
Saturday is reserved f or a crafts festival, 
which begins at 9 a.m. and doesn 7 end 
until the streets are cleared at 5:30 pan. 
for the Keota Roundup Club Parade. 
After the parade , everyone descends at 7 
p.m. on the school cafeteria for the town 's 
annual alumni reunion . 

Families rise early for church on 
Sunday, Civic clubs serve a down -home 
fried chicken dinner from / 1:30 a.m. to 
1:30 p.m. in the cafeteria and then 
Decoration Day begins in earnest as 
clans head to family plots in the 
cemeteries that dot the nearby hills. 

For more information , call Betty Lou 
Moore at (9/8) 967-2372. 
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OH! WHAT A 
BEAUTIFUL SUMMER! 


Oklahoma Today Summer 1989 Photo Contest Winners 


Pink and purple Oklahoma sunsets, solitary fishermen, deer T squirrels, even a broad-headed 
skink <a burrowing reptile) turned up when we called For summertime photographs from Oklahoma 
slate parks* 

We're happy to announce the winners of die 1989 Photo Contest and the state park where the 
winning photos were taken. 

GRAND PRIZE: Miji Douce t, Strmgtown, Beavers Bend State Park 

Outdoor Recreation: First place, Miji Doueet, Beavers Bend State Park; Second place, Donna 
Thompson, Lone Grove, Lake Murray State Park; Third place, Dennis Thompson, Lone Grove, 
Lake Murray State Park 

Wildlife: First and second place, Warren Williams, Tulsa; Third place Craig Abbott, Oklahoma 
City, Talimena State Park 

Children, Wildlife: First place Kelly Ann Wolfe. Muskogee, Sequoyah State Park; Second 
place, Kevin Hazclton, Pryor, Western Hills Guest Ranch; Third place, Levi Snyder, Prague, Lake 
Murray State Park 

Scenic: First place, Mike BasaUJua, Duke, Quart/ Mountain State Park; Second place Jerry- 
Beard, Afton, Beavers Bend State Park; Third place Garry Pecvy, Fori Smith, AR* Sequoyah State 
Park 

Children, Scenic: First and second place, Crete hen Thompson, Lone Grove, Texoma State 
Park and Lake Murray State Park 

1990 Oklahoma Today 
and State Parks Photo Contest 


Photographs for the 1999 summer photography 
contest may be taken in any one of the state's? 62 state 
parks between May I and Oct, 31. 1990. 

Photographers may enter two photographs in each 
of the following categories: 

State park scenic 

State park w ildlife 

Stare park outdoor recreation 

Photographs by children will be judged separately; 
prices will be awarded to the top three photograph* in 
each category, 

GRAND PR I ZB: Three-day, two- night stay for 
two in state park/r csort of choice. 

The grand prize photograph will be published in a 
future issue of Oklahoma Totttiy. 

First prize: Two-day, one-night stay in an Okla- 
homa state park. Lodging provided (including parents 
or guardian of winners in the children's division} 

Second Place in each category: A one-year sub- 
scription to Oklahoma Today v the official state maga- 
zine. 

Third Place in each category : Park Pal i-shirt. 

In addition to the first, second and third prizes in 
each category, every child w ho enters the contest will 
receive a special Park Pal parch and Park Pal certificate. 

Oklahoma Today reserves the right not to award 
prizes in any category- in which no acceptable photo has 
been entered. 

All persons arc eligible to enter the photo contest 
except employees of the Oklahoma Tourism and 
Recreation Department and the Department of Wild- 
life Conservation and immediate family members. 

All entries must have been taken in an Oklahoma 
state park on or after May I, 1990 and before October 
31, 199ft 

Entries will be judged on technical merit, 
composition and inventiveness of subject mat- 
ter Judges will include a professional photographer. 


the Oklahoma Today editor and ihc Director of State 
Parks. 

All entries, except those entered by children aged 
12 and under, must be color transparencies 135 mm or 
larger). No Polaroid print % 

Attach an entry form to each photograph. (Forms 
may be photocopied.) Mounted slides must have cm 
tram's name and address on mount. Mail entries to 
Oklahoma Today Photo Contest P.O. Box 53384, Okla- 
homa City. OK 73152. There is no entry fee, but pho- 
tograph* must he accompanied by a SAS F with suffi- 
cient postage fur return. Please pack photos carefully. 
'ITie Department of Tourism and Recreation assumes 



Miji Douret's grand-prizt-mnning photo of a 
trout fisherman in Ml Fork River. 


no responsibility for loss or damage, but all reasonable 
care w ill lie taken, Signed releases of persons appearing 
in photographs may be required before awarding any 
prize. By signing the entry form, each entrant grants the 
Department of Tourism and Recreation the right to 
publish the photos and to use them for promotional 
purpose* at no charge. 

Deadline for the receipt of entries is November 19, 
1990. 


Attach one form per miry, Entry forms may hr photvtopitd or ad- 
ditional forms an available at Oklahoma Today, 401 Will 
j Rogers Building, Oklahoma City , OK 73152. Entries mast hr tr- 

Entry Form 

I 

Name of Entrant 

| Address Cily Slate Zip 


Daytime Telephone 

CATE GORY (cheek one) C hild? ( 1 Z and under) Yes No 

D State park scenic 
D Stale park wildlife 

! D Stale park outdoor recreation 


Caption (identity subjects, wildlife Of activities shown) 


State park where taken 


Date taken 

(may be approximate) 

I 

I 

i 


Signature of eniranl 



THE MAKING OF 



By Ralph Marsh 
Illustrations by 
Liz Anne Williams Kester 


J V longside Oklahoma Highway 4 in the heart of Smithville (popu- 

f k\ lation 133) is a little cafe that just grew there, like a sprout through 
f * \ the crack in a sidewalk. Ralph Webb wanted it to be something 

else, but it wasn't. 

■ ^ m i “I was going to build a little, old used furniture store," he said. 

“There was a white house sitting right here on two lots. I kept being afraid 
it was going to burn, and burn my (feed store) building there. I bought it. Tore 
that house down. Built this. Put this partition in. All I was going to sell in here 
was barbecue sandwiches, coffee and donuts." 

“That was used furniture back there,” he said, pointing. “Used washing 
machines, bedroom suites. Divans. Half cafe, half furniture. First week, this 
thing loaded up, just busted the seams out. I had to hire three women right 
quick.” 

As water seeks low places and hot air rises and tree leaves turn and twist to 
reach the sunshine, so will the spirit of a small town find a place to rest. People 
sitting with others of their own kind, talking and listening in a way that feels 
good to them. 

In Smithville, they settled on Ralph’s place. 

“They kept on at me to knock out that partition. I knocked the partition 
out and put all these tables in here. I wasn’t aiming for a cafe, but I got one.” 


Ralph Webb 
didn't have 
it in mind, 
exactly, 
to run a 
cafe. 

Folks in 
Smithville 
had other 
ideas. 


Ralph Webb at the barbecue pit at his 
Smithville cafe. Inside is what he calls the lyin ’ 
table; talk goes on there for three or four hours 
at a time , sometimes all day , Ralph says. 
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alph Webb is a heavy-set man in blue overalls and flannel shirt, 
wrapped — when lie is behind the counter or cooking— in a pep- 
permint-striped apron. Ralph has friendly eyes that turn sharp and 
peer over his glasses at the sight of an outsider who appears to be 
there for something other than a cheeseburger or a plate of ribs. 
(This is especially true if he spots a tape recorder from the visitor's hip pocket.) 
Most folk Ralph doesn't know eat at the truck stop up on ITS. 259. You've got 
to be hunting Ralph's place in order to find it. There arc no signs to help you, 
nor any neon to announce when you are there. Having arrived uncoaxed, visi- 
tors are expected to behave. 

“We don't have anything fancy here. Pinto beans, fried potatoes, corn bread, 
biscuits. Friday we have catfish, Saturday we have Indian tacos, Sundays we 
have fried chicken, rest of the week we just have whatever we can throw to- 


gether. Five in the morning to seven at night. Seven days a week. 1 try to let 
everybody who comes in here taste the barbecue.” 

Webb nods to the tape recorder. 

“You got that thing on?" 


“Yes." 

“Turn it off.” 

“'These people here, I ain't never encountered people like them," says Curtis 
Bice, who came to Smithville from Alaska only 1 1 years ago. 

“You just got to get acquainted with one. Then anotheFn. Then another 1 n. 
'The whole country's that way. "They arc good people. Just old country folks ... 
1 don't know, when you get to know them you just can't keep from liking them. 
We harass Ralph constantly." 


x mithvillc, Oklahoma, lies just into McCurtain County, and it is a 

/ small town. By all theorems people use to explain things they do not 

J understand, it should be dead by now, or at least in a sad state of 
limbo. It has no oil, no factories, no big plants. But it has a modem 
^ m m new school building and a neat little post office and an inexplicable 
sense of being there for its own reason. 

So it is that without having had total say in the matter, Ralph Webb came to 
make his living— such as it is, he says— off baloney and barbecue. The barbe- 


cue is cooked up out back where Ralph retreats to commiserate with his cardi- 
nals when the baloney gets too rank in the little hole-in-the-wall cafe. 

“'They discuss this and they discuss that/ There's two or three of us that they 
really do gig pretty hard. Me and Richard and another or two. It gets so rough 
sometimes that l have to go out the back door. 

“We always figure this: If they leave us alone and don't say anything to us, 
they don't like us too well. As long as they keep on us, we figure they like us 


pretty good. 

“And,” he says slyly, “A-a-l-l-l that baloney that goes on in here is what's 
making me what little money I make.” 

“I've got a bunch of red cardinals out back. Tm feeding them.” 

White smoke drifting over nearby I lee Mountain is a forest fire, and ap- 
pointed delegates of firefighting crews race into Ralph's to buy ribs by the box 
and sauce by the quart to brace their buddies who are still back in the woods 
fighting the fire. 

“Give me eight cheeseburgers ... Boy, the smoke is really rolling ... and that 


box of ribs.” 


Ralph works from Injure 5 a.m , to dosing time which is whenever everyone clears out , 
sometimes eight or nine at night. So wonder there's a picture oj Ralph hanging on the wall . 
snapped when he laid his head on the table one time and fell asleep. 


As water seeks 
low places 
and hot air 
rises 

and tree leaves 
turn and twist 
to reach 
the sunshine, 
so will 
the spirit 
of a small 
town find 
a place 
to rest. 
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Amabelle Webb „ married to Ralph Webb for the last 40 years f works as a fire spotter in the Ouachita Forest. When it's wet. she comes down to the 
cafe and cooks. Ralph has two more employees who cook and wait tables. All in all they stay pretty busy , Ralph says. 


“Eight cheeseburgers and that box of ribs for four people?” 
“Four cheeseburgers and the ribs.” 

“Ill fix you sixteen if you want it. Somebody's gonna eat.” 
“We’re going to need it before this night is over.” 


c — k j — t j — 7 ebb's first hometown was named i lochatown, Oklahoma, and 
m W W / during prohibition it was legendary in New York City for the 
^ * A * j quality of its white lightning whiskey. Back home, the people 
who lived there considered it the best place on earth to live 
_ _ _ because everybody — the church people and the 
bootleggers — loved each other without admitting it and looked after each other 
whether they li ked each other or not, A lot of different kinds of people vis- 
ited and were made welcome and they liked it for a lot of very different rea- 
sons, and Hochatown now is under about 40 feet of water. Tourists from 
Oklahoma City water ski above the hollows where Ralph walked after the 
cows. And with Hochatown, something elusive almost died. 

“You got that thing on or off?” 

“On.” 


“Turn it off.” 

“Hello! What you got?” 

“Nothin, 1 Ain’t that grim?” 

“They took all of it?” 

“Every bit. Four cheeseburgers and six pounds of ribs.” 


You've got to 
be hunting 
Ralph's place in 
order to find it. 
Having arrived 
uncoaxed, 
visitors are 
expected to 
behave. 
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THE COFFEE-DRINKING CROWD 


T o some ways of chinking, the food at a cafe, however won* 
derful, is somewhat secondary to the higher purpose a cafe 
serves. 

Namely, loafing. 

Stony Hardcastle, the state's self-declared leading loafer, has 
spent considerable time reflecting on the relative merits of cafes. 
Hardcastle, retired professor of journalism at Eastern Oklahoma 
State College, is founder and president of the College of Loaf- 
ing. As might be expected, the 
requirements for a degree in 
loafing are none too stringent. 

You can write in to the 
Wil burton Chamber of Com- 
merce and, for a fee, become 
an honors graduate. 

Drawing on years of coffee 
drinking and kibitzing, 1 lard- 
castle offers a few quick ways 
to judge a cafe's potential as a 
place to while away some 
hours. Most important, says 
Hardcastle, is selecting the 
proper atmosphere. “It's gotta 
be laid back.” A tile or lino- 
leum floor is good. Carpet is 
out. “You can't slide vour chair 
back.” 

Counters and tables set 
dose to one another create a 
feeling of community and 
make it easier to eavesdrop. 

The coffee must be hot and 
strong and the waitresses 
must be friendly. The cafe 
owner's personality is nearly 
as important as the waitresses. “They've got to be able to toler- 
ate long-winded stories." Make that oft- re pea ted, long-winded 
stories. 

As far as Hardcastle is concerned. Fern's Cafe in Wilburton 
is at the top of the heap, cafe-wise. Smack in the center of town 
and nearly always full, Fern accommodates a full spectrum of 
loafers: the early-morning early-risers, midafternoon coffee -si p- 
pers and late afternoon unwinders. “Lord, yes, they drink cof- 
fee in here all day," reports one of Fern’s waitresses. 

The following cafes arc reported to be worthy places to bat 
the breeze. 

And the food's wonderful. 

• Fern's Cafe, 102 E. Main, Wilburton, (918)465-3385. 
Fern McCabe has been running Fern’s Cafe for 20 years. 
“Too long,” she says. 

Her cafe is the kind of place where, if your coffee cup is 
empty, you can walk right over to the coffee pot and help your- 
self, Their daily specials are soothing dishes like chicken and 
dumplings, meat loaf and macaroni and cheese. 

In June, the Loafer's College will hold the closest thing it 
has to an athletic event at Fern's: the Gravy Soppin’ and Liars 
Contest. 

* A and A Cafe, 816 W. Britton Road, Oklahoma City, 
(405) 842-9056. 

Brenda Russell started waitressing at her parents' cafe ten 
years ago, w hen she was 15. The majority of the folks who came 



in every morning then are still coming in, and they're like fam- 
ily to her, Brenda says. "I see them coming and i turn in their 
order.” 

The stars of the A and A are the chicken fried steak, home- 
made yeast rolls and a collection of old farm tools. 

On the walls and over the wooden counter along the west 
wall owner Jerry Atchley has hung old saw r s, horse harnesses 
and a corn planter. What Atchley hasn't bought at auction, his 

customers have brought in. 


■ Mom's Place, 2110 S. 
Main, Stillwater, (405)377-2964. 

Owner Vi Wilkins answers the 
phone with a bright “Mom, "but 
then everybody at Mom's Place 
docs. “We Ye all Mom here,” Vi 
says. Wilkins describes her place 
as a “little, old hole-in-the-wall 
cafe.” The home cooking, not 
the decor, is clearly what brings 
the crowds, 

* Lessley's Cafe, 220 E, Ch- 
erokee, Sallisaw. (918) 775-4788. 

Lessley's Cafe, an institution 
in Sallisaw r since 1947, is a bas- 
tion of southern-style cooking: 
chicken fried steak, fried pota- 
toes, biscuits and gravy. The 
homemade dinner rolls are lo- 
cally famous, the cinnamon rolls 
eye-poppingly big. 


Cafe regular Edgar Starr stops in one, two times a day 


* Eileen's Restaurant, 121 

W. Broadway, Pond Creek, (405) 

532-6340, 

Eileen Page calls her restaurant a "plain little old restaurant” 
where farmers and Pond Creek's businessmen come to drink 
coffee, eat chicken fried steak and coconut cream pie and talk. 
And talk, 

"They're out there solving all the world’s problems all day 
long,” she says. The long table in the middle of the cafe is the 
province of folks who like to get together and discuss world 
affairs — and the price of wheat. 

Eileen's husband, Tom, a retired school superintendent, not 
only runs the cash register, but has proven to be a good public 
relations man, she says. “They like Tom real well.” 

Eileen relics on the cooking skills she learned as the oldest 
of nine and she experiments with recipes she’s clipped from 
the Enid Morning News and magazines. If a customer brings in a 
prized recipe, she'll try that, too. 

Eileen does offer one caveat: “If you can't eat salt and pep- 
per you better let me know. I season things.” 

* S til well Cafe, 1 13 W, Division, SdLwell. (918) 656-5555. 

The food at Stilwell Cafe^ claims manager Lana Wright, is 
not just homey, it's downright home cookin', 

“Our chicken fried steak is made with real meat, not that 
pressed stuff, 1 guess our specialty is roast beef. We have it every 
day.” 

Lana doesn't read Cherokee, but she's been told the Chero- 
kee legend painted on the window, right under “Stilwell Cafe," 
says: “A good place to eat." You bet, — Barbara Palmer 
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“Gimme some cheeseburgers*” 

The ease with which they gather — school superintendent; road grader op- 
erator; preacher; forest fire ranger; reclusive exile from an unknown city and 
past; logger; rancher, lank from clearing 160 acres of bottomland for his cows — is 
echoed in rheir easy exchanges* 

“Your momma ever get over the flu?” 

Elusive as a grasped goldfish. Like close family for holiday dinner. There's 
common ground here. Shared outlooks* Common philosophies that sound 
better the more they hear each other say them; No man is really fit for public 
office if he talks dirty in front of women on purpose* A good politician is one 
that vou know is lying and he knows you know he is lying so that there is no 
misunderstanding. Some of the people hurting this country the most are those 
who come from the city and fall in love with something they do not under- 
stand and immediately begin trying to improve it so it is more like the city they 
left. 

“That man over there is a writer* I !e just may be getting all this down!” 

Mary Jo Page announces it from the middle of the cafe, with an apologetic 
look at the outsider. But some subtle judgment has been made without words, 
and there is an easiness in the cafe. 

“Oh, Mary jo, we ain’t going to say nothing about the possums Ralph puts 
on that pit.” 


j -v alph Webb is proud of the barbecue and the sauce. When some- 

B J body likely looking comes in, he automatically pops a rib into the 
i \ microwave for them to sample. There is a good story behind how 
he got the sauce* 

■ ^ ^ ^ ■ “I had a friend from Madill come down and hunt, when I lived 
at Carnasaw (fire-watch) tower. He always brought a barbecue pit and he’d buy 
a half a hog and barbecue it* I thought that was the best sauce I ever eat and 1 
asked him to let me have the recipe of it and he said, k No way. I've got a pat- 
ent on that sauce and I’m not giving it to nobody*’ Well, the government bought 
us out there at Hochatown when they built Broken Bow lake. We moved up 
lie re and 1 lost contact with him* 1 run on to him one day down here at Buffalo 
Community. He was coming in here hunting* So, we resumed our friendship, 
all that stuff. He’d come to see me. Always bring me some barbecue sauce* I'd 
sell him a hog* Sometimes he’d bring a half a dozen men* 

“One day about five or six years ago, he came up to the tower where we 
lived and come in and went to the kitchen and sec down at the table. Asked 
my wife, ‘You got a pencil and paper?’ He said, ‘I’m ready to give you the recipe 
to that sauce.' He said, Tve retired, I haven’t kept the patent up on ir, and I 
don’t have no need for it whatsoever* I’m going to give it to you, but you got to 
promise to keep it in the family.’” 

" Did you turn that thing off or turn ir on?” 


“On*” 

“Turn it off*” 

“Ralph and his wife* Annabelle* had their 40th wedding anniversary a couple 
of years ago, and I'll bet you there were a hundred and fifty people there* They 
didn’t know a thing about it until about 30 minutes before it took place,” 

“That thing on? Turn if off.” 

“1 had you a rib in the microwave, but he got it,” 

A man sitting back in the corner licked the last of the sauce from his fingers 
and grinned apologetically* 

“ Yo u can te 1 1 hi m , ’’ he sa id, “ t h a t i t was good * ” ISffl 


Ralph Webb is 
proud of the 
barbecue and 
the sauce. There 
is a good story 
behind how he 
got the sauce. 


When Ralph Mars//, a freelance writer 
living in ! havener, isn't writing hmks or 
magazine articles , you ran often find hint 
at a heal cafe . Proving hh observation 
that he knows personally o f what he 
writes. Liz Anne Williams Kesterof 
Stilmell considers herself "a cafe painter " 
Says the eh eery artist: "My ideal 
t om mission vou Id he ton ring the eon n tty 
painting small- tom* ea fes. " 
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When you 
live in a 
small 
town, |J : 

time is If 
on your 1 
side, 1 

By Ralph Marsh 
Photography 
By David Crenshaw 
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Charlie Wilson and h ref/ Atldhtm in 
Heavener, 









I t is cold on the north shoulder of 
Rich Mountain at night and there 
is quiet warning in the chill that 
creeps bareboned through win- 
tering trees. Back in the 1940s, during 
prohibition, only a narrow gravel road 
lay up the side of the mountain, lead- 
ing to the warm red lights of the State 
Line Tavern that still sits in the back- 
woods where Oklahoma ends and 
Arkansas begins. 

It was on such a night at that place 
and in that time of their lives that 
house-painting partners Charles Dex- 
ter Wilson and Fred Addison were fin- 
ishing up a drunk— Charlie (“1 always 
looked nice until at least 10:30.") in 
tweed coat with padded shoulders, 
white slacks and w'hite shoes, bred in 
painter's overalls and brogans. Toes 
light and tappy, pretty mountain girls 
giggling, jukebox humming warm 
sounds. Slowly, it spun itself out. Fred 
finally playing his French harp for beer 
after the money ran out. 

“They closed the doors,” Fred says, 
“about one o’clock in the morning." 

Walking into the wind, flush-faced 
with such a fine evening, Fred gave his 
harmonica a couple of rounds and went 
to jigging, but it was over. Only silence 
came back from the mountain. And 
that chill. Behind them, the lights of 
the tavern had died. Nowhere was a 
sound the size of a w hisper. 

“We got in his old car that had been 
a taxi. Had Taxi wrote on the wind- 
shield,” said Fred. 

“It wouldn't start.” 

“Charlie, we're liable to freeze to 
death tonight.” 

Charlie Wilson was unconcerned. A 
man in tweed coat over white slacks 
and shoes who had survived one Japa- 
nese rifle shot in the hind end (“Not 
because I was running but because I 
couldn't get it low r enough.”) and one 
in the hand, and had talked his w^ay out 
of the repercussions from accidentally 
shooting up a Manila whorehouse, was 
not cowed by a cold mountain night in 
the county where he was born. He just 
got in the back seat and went to sleep. 
“We're liable to freeze to death 


Charlie makes his allegiances clear on the hack wall at his lumberyard , the political arena in 
Meavenen Passions sometimes run so high there, folks refer to it as “ The Zoo. " 


tonight, Charlie.” 

Charlie didn't answer. 

“I first laid down in the front seat,” 
said Fred, “1 got cold. I remembered 
what we called a smokehouse. About a 
12-by-12 house and the old boy that ran 
the beer joint kept his dogs in there, his 
hound dogs. There was at least eight 
dogs in there. I got in with them.’' 

It was safe and warm piled in amid 


the hounds. But Fred couldn't sleep. “I 
went and tried to gee him to come in 
there and he wouldn't.” 

“So I went back in and found them 
hounds with collars on and threw them 
in the back seat with him. Throwxd 
'em in there to keep him from freezing 
to death.” 

Wilson still complains about it. 

“What would you think,” he said, “if 
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you woke up in a car full of dogs? I 
thought I was in the d.t/s." 

O n the north slope of a hill in 
Heavener, Oklahoma, high 
enough to offer a vantage 
point of high school football 
games, is a Georgian house of sufficient 
grandness that a hoy once interrupted 
painting of the two-story white pillars 
to ask if the President was going to live 


there. A white Lincoln Town Car 
graces the front drive. 

Charlie Wilson lives there. 

Just across a narrow street is a little 
red house that would he board and 
batten if the carpenters had stayed 
to add the battens. Snug against its side 
is an eleven-year-old Subaru Pup so 
battered school children flee at its 
approach. 

Fred Addison lives there, 
u We’ve always been neighbors,” 


Fred said, "He built a house next door 
to me. He come up here and helped me 
paint this free.” 

“Over the years,” said Wilson, 
“being in politics like l have been, 1 
have had some really important people 
at my house. I remember one time 
(then U.S. Senator) Fred Harris was at 
my house. Oh, we had a high-level 
discussion going, foreign policy and the 
whole bit. Fred Allison come in in his 
damned old blue overalls. Didn’t know 
anybody. Started playing chat damned 
old French harp. Fred, he’ll just call me 
out of a clear blue sky and say, who’s 
that down at your house. If he wants to, 
he’ll come down. Hell, he’d bust into 
anything.” 

Charlie Wilson and Fred Addison 
are friends, although it surprises them 
to hear it said. 

It started shortly before Fred saved 
Charlie’s life by piling the hounds in on 
top of him. 

“I was painting a residence near the 
I jOw S c h oo 1 , ” sa i d F re d . “ H e d ro vc u p 
in that old taxi, and he asked about 
helping me paint. We both drank and 
both painted. We talked and we went 
to painting together.” 

And it lasted at least up to last Fri- 
day when Fred pointed out to Charlie 
that his business was always better 
when he waited on customers and 
didn’t do so much politicking. 

It spans 45 years. And many 
changes. 

Charlie Wilson is 72. Fred Addison 
is 80. 

Forty years ago in November of last 
year, Charlie Wilson put the booze 
away. Two years later, he ran for mayor 
of 1 leavener, with Fred running on the 
same ticket for councilman. They won. 
Started with what they knew best and 
instituted immediate reforms. 

"We fired the police chief,” said 
Wilson, and "we put new mattresses in 
the jail and painted the cells.” 

Then Charlie quit painting, got 
married, and went into the hardware- 
lumber business. Success set in. 

Thirty years ago, Fred Addison put 
the booze away. Started hanging 
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When Fred gets into a suit rout, tie and slacks , he looks like a kid 
dressed up for Sunday school — and about that comfortable . 


Their friendship has 
lasted at least up to 
last Friday when 
Fred pointed out to 
Charlie that his 
business was always 
better when he waited 
on his customers and 
didn’t do so much 
politicking. 


around the county treasurer’s office, reading letters from non- 
resident owners who wanted to sell land cheap* Began buy- 
ing it and re-selling it. Made a small fortune. 

“We’re just very agreeable," said Fred* 

Once the two were painting a school in Fort Smith. They 
pulled themselves high up the side of the building. Went to 
painting* (Charlie, them kids down there are as tiny as ants.) 

"And we looked up," Fred said, "and the ropes were tied 
to the gutter. I looked at hint and said, ‘Let’s quit this job/ 
He said. Just as soon as we can get to the next window/ We 
raised the window and climbed in and went down and quit* 
Very agreeable." 

Sometimes, though, Charlie rages at Fred’s pretensions of 
poverty. 

"He’s got the money! He could own a Lear jet, but he 
wants to ride around in that 15-year-old, rice-burning Japanese 
rotary reject. With them patched overalls on* He likes that. 
He’s always liked that. I told him I wouldn’t ride in his 
damned car, but l have a time or two when the weather was 
so bad I couldn’t get mine out/’ 

The raging doesn’t faze him. “Charlie,” Fred said, “he’s 
honest. He’s always been honest. 1 can’t think of anything bad 
he ever done to me. 

"We never did get into but one racket," Fred said. "We 
got to fussing about something one time. It lasted about ten 
minutes. We like to have got into a fight that time. We can’t 
remember what it was about* We was painting together. He 
called me a liar, and 1 said, ‘I ain’t a liar. Fm just mistaken*’ ’’ 

O n the wall back of the small coffee bar in Charlie 
Wilson’s hardware store is a picture of a caring 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt* Harrs Truman at his 
peppery prime. Charlie’s momma when she still 
was young and pretty. 1 Us dad, Sam, before hard times beat 
him down and Peter Conser, famed Choctaw' light-horseman 
in whose mulberry tree Wilson feasted on fruit and dreams 
when he was a kid. George Nigh is there and Clem Hamil- 
ton and Will Rogers and John F. Kennedy and Jimmy Car- 
ter* And Barry Switzer. Most of the few things that Charlie 
Wilson cakes seriously in this world are there. Even Senator 
David Boren — his picture faced to the wall to ponder some 
recent votes* 

Off to the left of center, like some kind of exclamation 
mark, is a paintbrush. Hung with elaborate care. It belongs 
to Fred Addison* 

Charlie has become kind of an off-beat pillar of the com- 
munity and is Mr. 1 democrat of I ^e Flore County and he has a 
beautiful wife and three grown children and he talks with 
governors when they arc Democrats and senators and if he 
gets mad enough he calls Washington* 

Fred says his only claim to perfection in life is that w hen 
everybody in Fifth Grade was measured and weighed, he was 
the only boy in the school who was the perfect weight for his 
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height and age. Fred ha s one grown daughter and lives alone 
although he says he has enough ex-wives that he can go from 
Oklahoma to California without having to spend a night in a 
motel. He spends much of his time visiting old folks in the 
nursing home and writing a weekly column in the Heavener 
Udger for which merchants used to buy space. (Fred has paid 
for it since he got prosperous because that way he doesn’t 
have to plug their products.) 

A recent column, created when Fred was in a low mood, 
was blank. At the bottom of the white space, Fred wrote, 
“This is exactly the way 1 feel.” 

And sometimes when people who do not know Charlie as 
well as Fred knows him get to sitting around and telling 
Charlie how r great he is and Charlie gets to agreeing with 
them, Fred wilt reach into the pocket of his overalls and pull 
out his old French harp. And if that doesn’t impress them he 
will drop down on the floor and do seven pushups. Fewer if 
his back is bothering him, Charlie doesn't like it. 

Both attend the First United Methodist Church. 

“Charlie sings in the choir,” said Fred, “and he taught 
Sunday School 'til he got to politicking in there too much. 
When Charlie’s late, I put his dollar in for him, and when I’m 
lace, he puts mine in for me.” 

Fred has been pallbearer for every member of the Wilson 
family who has died. Momma, daddy, brothers, sisters. For 
some reason Charlie really doesn't know. 

“Fred’s just always there in a way l can’t explain. But, 
whatever he is, he is still just Fred Addison. I le's still just as 
liable to pull out that damned old French harp in front of the 
governor and go to jigging. He hasn’t changed chat much,” 
And so they really are scill friends. 

Although it still surprises them when they hear it said. 


T he paintbrush on the wall? 

“I was needing a drink and I didn’t have any 
money,” said Fred. “My brother had a lumberyard 
up there and I bought it on credit and went down 
and swapped it to Bo Lowe for some beer. 

“That was my last drunk.” 

The other day Bo came by and said, ‘“Fred, I thought you 
might want this back.' He used it those 30 years. Charlie put 
it up there on that wall. I don’t know why. 1 never used it.” 
And then Fred falls to musing. 

“Surely,” he said, “1 got more than a six pack of beer for 
that good a paint brush.” M 



Char fte's passions are his lumberyard his family and friends , 
and the Democratic Party . Charlie works and talks. 


And sometimes when 
people who do not 
know Charlie as well 
as Fred knows him get 
to telling Charlie how 
great he is and Charlie 
gets to agreeing with 
them, Fred will reach 
into the pocket of his 
overalls and pull out 
his old French harp. 


Asked how he learned of the special friendship of Charlie Wilson 
and Fred Addison, Ralph Marsh who lives in Heavener says 
anyone who rames to Heavener soon encounters Charlie and 
Fred. The two men may not realize they 're friends, but everyone 
else does. David Crenshaw is a staff photographer with the 
Tulsa Tribune, 
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Route 66 

An Oklahoma author journeys down the most 
romantic highway ever built. 



f m y alking with Michael Wallis about Route 66 is 
m like talking with the proud parent of a precocious 
m child: He knows its life history. He can talk about 
M its best points — forever. He thinks every blessed 
inch of it is beautiful* And, yes, he knows its 
faults* But most of all he 
Sitting in his Tulsa of- 
fice, under an authentically 
bat re red Route 66 sign, Wal- 
lis couldn't be happier. St 
Martin's Press of New York 
released his new book, 

“Route 66: The Mother 
Road th is mo n t h . M other 
Fourth News is excerpting 
the book* And Diane Saw- 
yer and Sam Donaldson 
want to feature the book 
and its author on “Prime 
Time.” 

“The mother road is back in 
fa v o r, ” c rows Wa II is. 

The self-satisfied grin chat accompanies this announce- 
ment isn't about the rumors that his book is poised to be- 
come a bestseller. It's not about the bus tours along the high- 
way Wallis is being asked to conduct nor about the lectures 
on Route 66 he's being asked to give. It's about the fact that 
the ordinary men and women w ho can recall when the high- 
way near Arcadia was so busy in the '50s that you literally 
couldn't cross it are still there in 1900 sitting on metal lawn 
chairs on their front porches watching the traffic go by. 
“Every day l get phone calls from Route 66 people,” says 
Wallis* “It's like a big extended family.” One Chicago gro- 
cery clerk rings him up regularly just to yak about the road* 
Route 66. 

It was the road of John Steinbeck, Woody Guthrie and 
jack Kerouac, For Wallis, who was born just miles off the 
route in St. Louis and who has managed in his 44 years on 
this earth to live in seven of the eight states that line the 


road, it is a highway that always went West, w hether 
you were an Okie family looking to escape the dust 
storms of the '30s or a young man in the 1960s in search 
of adventure. Having traveled thousands of miles on 
the two-lane strip of concrete, Wallis feels 
qualified to say that 
the cradle of Route 
66 is the stretch of 
road that crosses 
Oklahoma. Gy Avery 
of Tulsa helped cre- 
ate the highway and 
pushed it through 
Oklahoma* 

Here one could 
find both the best 
and worst the high- 
way had to offer: 
friendly big- boned 
wai tresses and hot cups 
of coffee as well as detours, 
traffic jams, speed traps and 
greasy- spoon cafes* “The beauty,” says Wallis, “was 
the food wasn't homogenized*” 

I n 1984 the last part of Route 66 was bypassed. Wal- 
lis takes a perverse sense of pride in the fact that “it 
took five interstates to replace it*” 

More important to him, the road remains in the 
present tense* “Route 66 is still there,” says Wallis* “It 
might not be continuous. You might have to get on and 
off* But there are still long, long stretches in every one 
of the states that you can still drive.” 

Along the Oklahoma stretch, one can still see the 
world’s largest totem pole at Foyil, a cowboy's view 
from Persimmon Hill in Oklahoma City, the red barn 
in Arcadia and a classic railroad depot in Bristow* 
“Almost every town has got something worthwhile*” 
Traveling the historic route, Wallis adds, “is for 
people who find time holy*” — Jeanne M. Devlin 
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Once on Route 66 Michael Wallis hitched a ride 
with an older couple, “ a reincarnation of Ronnie 
and Clyde. " The man wore a shoulder holster. 
The couple drank from an open bottle of whiskey. 
“ It was the sort of ride that makes a writer’s 
mind and imagination race,” says Wallis. 
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In Elk City, the highway passes a junk store 
where old gas hand pumps stand tike 
sentinels. Above , the road winds through 
Tulsa on l Ith Street, past the Route 66 Diner 
where you ran still see a fry cook flip four eggs 
at once without breaking a yolk. 
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In western Oklahoma , Route 66 lives. Says Wallis, 
“ People in Clinton will not ever let go of their 
highway. ” Left, a shady stretch between Hydro and 
Weatherford. Below , an old swimming hole outside 
Catoosa in the northeast, where tourists once gawked 
at snakes and alligators at the Animal Reptile 
Kingdom and snapped photos of their kids sitting in 
the mouth of the big, blue whale. 
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fINDING 



Scott Momaday's writinps circle back 
to the landscape of his ancestors. 


D riving out from Anadarko towards Rainy Mountain, where writer Scott 
Momaday spent his earliest childhood, it’s easy to find yourself off the main 
road. On a map, Kiowa County in southwestern Oklahoma is nearly blank. 
Ragged roads travel past knotted thickets, past ramshackle houses sending wood 
smoke curling into the air. A coyote flashes across the road, ducking under a fence 
back into the woods. The Washita River curves into view, a reassuring sign that 
this is, indeed, the right course. 

Driving south down State Highway 115, the Wichita Mountains appear chalky 
and pastel against the horizon. To the east, across the plains, is Rainy Mountain. 

For the traveler, there’s little left lie re to tell of the 100 years the Kiowa tribe 
spent hunting buffalo on the plains of Oklahoma or to show the glory of that age. 

To Rainy Mountain, the center of the final destination of an ancient people, there 
are only two hand-lettered signs. It’s nearly impossible to find Rainy Mountain 
without a guide. 

From his first poems and books to his most recent novel, “The Ancient Child,” 
published last year, N. Scott Momaday’s writing returns again and again to south- 
western Oklahoma. 

Momaday was born in 1934. His parents were AI Momaday, the grandson of the 
Kiowa warrior for whom the town of Lone Wolf is named, and Natchachee Scott 
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''There me on the way to Rainy Mountain many landmarks , many journeys in the one , ” writes Momaday . And: “There, where it ought to he, 
at the end of a long and legendary way, was my grandmother s grave , . . Looking hack once f / saw the mountain and came away. " This mural 
was painted hy Parker Boyiddle, Sherman Chaddleson and Mirac Creepinghear. 


Momaday, whose grandmother was Cherokee. 

The Momadays left Oklahoma before Scott was two, living on Navaho reserva- 
tions. The family settled in Jemez, New Mexico, when Momaday was 13. Al, an 
artist, and Natchachee taught school there. 

The Washita River ran, bearing sediment and drift and the leaves of trees and the 
petals of wildflowers. The earth was fresh and fragrant, and the air dean 
and warm. The Great Plains had become intricate with color. The ruins of the old 
school at Rainy Mountain, holding against the weather of hundreds of 
seasons, stood out in the prairie like prehistoric cairns. The tall yellow grass 
sounded with the drone of bees and the crackle of grasshoppers. Birds drew lines 
on the sky, and terrapins crept along the creeks. 

— "The Ancient Child" 

generations old: sleeping 

under brush arbors, listening to stories, feasting and talking with friends. 

Aho was born in the 1880s, during the final days of the horse and buffalo culture 
of the Kiowas. As a child she attended the last Sun Dance, held in 1890 on the bend 


During summers of his 
childhood, Scott Momaday 
traveled back to Oklahoma 
to stay with his father’s 
mother, Aho, and his Uncle 
James at Rainy Mountain. 
With Aho, Momaday fol- 
lowed a rhythm that was 
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COURTESY KIOWA TRIBAL MLtSEUM 


COURTESY KIOWA TRIBAL MUSEUM 



In / 150, the Kiowa tribe migrated from Yellowstone to southwestern Oklahoma * Before coming to the plains, the Kiowa traveled with dogs 
and travels; the horse would revolutionize their way of life. Of the plains, Momaday writes, " Nowhere on earth was there a more perfect 
equation of freedom and space. ” Mura! painted hy Mirac Creepingbear. 


of the Washita River. That dance was broken up by soldiers. “Forbidden without 
cause the essential act of their faith, having seen the wild herds slaughtered and left 
to rot upon the ground, the Kiow'as backed away forever from the medicine tree.” 
Aho became a Chris- 
tian, but prayed each 
night in Kiowa before she 
went to bed. 

“My writing,” says Mo- 
maday, “has to do with en- 
during. Endurance is one 
of the great capacities of man. 

“My grandmother was a wise and practical woman, above bitterness at last. She 
confronted change with great equanimity. She lived in a time of great transition, but 
her world was full of wonder and delight.” 

In the early 1960s, before Aho died, Momaday traveled from California, where he 
was teaching Indian studies at Stanford University, to Oklahoma. Aho took him to 


The oged visitors who come to my grandmother's house when I was a child were made of 
lean and leather, and they hare themselves upright. They wore great black hats 
and bright ample shirts that shook in the wind. Some of them painted their faces and 
carried the scors of old and cherished emnities. They were on old council of warlords, 
come to remind ond be reminded of who they were. 

— " The Way to Rainy Mountain" 
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see a friend who brought Mom a cl ay before the 
Tai-me, the medicine bundle of the Kiowa. 

Aho became the central character in “The Way 
to Rainy Mountain,” a book that combines Kiowa 
myths with Momaday’s recollections of Aho and 
the history of the tribe. Part of the introduction 
appeared in Momaday’s first novel, “House Made 
of Dawn,” which won a Pulitzer Prize in 1969, and 
again, in a kind of distilled version, in “The An- 
cient Child.” 

Growing up, Momaday took his Indian heritage 
for granted. “I wasn’t conscious of it.” As an under- 
graduate at Stanford Momaday began writing se- 
riously and began to explore what he calls “racial memory.” “As an American In- 
dian I feel that I have much to celebrate. I have a richer heritage than have most of 
the people I know.” 

Despite the reception to “The Ancient Child” (now in its fourth printing) and 
the honor of having a first novel awarded a Pulitzer Prize, “The Way to Rainy Moun- 
tain,” published in 1970, remains his favorite. 

“It’s from that world that is so meaningful to me.” 

Today, Momaday, who is also a poet and painter, lives the life of a modern man 
of letters. He is at work on a third novel in Santa Fe on a writing fellowship from 
the School of American Research. This spring he will travel to Siberia on assign- 
ment to w rite a travel story for The New York Titties. 



Oklahoma-hom writer N. Sroif Momaday. 


Momaday also trav- 
els time, following the 
voyage of the Kiovvas 
from the north, and 
farther back. “When I 
visit (Rainy Mountain) 
suddenly. I’m fifty 
years, one hundred 
years into the past. I 
see the buffalo there.” 
Most of the people 
that he knew at Rainy 
Mou ntain are gone 
now. When he can, he 
returns to Carnegie, in 
the summer, for the 


The grandmother, Kope'mah, turned on her side and fixed her sightless eyes on a 
memory. Whot she saw was the K'ado or Sun Dance, of 1887, held near the mouth of Oak 
Creek, a small southern tributary of the Washita River above Rainy Mountain Creek. 

There was a great round lodge, bright with boughs and pennants. An expression of 
wonder came upon Kope'mah's ancient face, the same expression she had worn there on 
Oak Creek as a child ninety years before. It was early summer again; a heavy heot rose 
from the river, ond scissortails and magpies darted above the lattice of limbs and vines. 
She was a young girl again, and she was highly excited and glad, simply and wholly glad. 
She approached the lodge, her heort beating hard and fast, then entered into the cool 
darkness of thot deep, intricate space. And Tai-me was exposed there, Tai-me, the sacred 
Sun Dance doll and most powerful medicine in the tribe, more powerful even than the tal-yi- 
da-i, the ten bundles containing the "boy medicine," one of which wos kept by her uncle 
T'ene-toide. She dared look upon it; the stiff polished figure gleamed in the splinter 
of light, and the downy feathers of his headdress trembled on the warm sluggish breeze. 
She placed a patch of blue wool among the other, richer offerings. The presence of Tai-me 
wos palpable; it was as if she had walked into a warm, slow-moving stream; 
the presence lay against her like water. 

—"The Ancient Child" 
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Gourd Dance. 

Taft Hainta is 87 years old and has lived in Carnegie ail of his life. Hainta is the 
president of the Gourd Dancer’s Society. It was at his urging that in 1955 the Kiowa 


tribe revived the warrior society. 

The last 100 years have scattered his tribe and diluted its traditions. “The old 
people were sincere,” Hainta says. “Before my time.” 

There’s no point. 

It was the continental reach, beyond maps and geography, beyond the accounts of the 
voyageurs, almost beyond the distance of dreams. It was the middle and immeasurable 
meadow of North America. It was the destination and destiny of ancients who, coming with 
dogs and travois, followed herds of huge, lumbering animals down the long, cold cordillera, 
following the visions of their shamans, who rattled Arctic bones and cried in the voices of owls 
and eagles and whose prayers were the lowing of thousand-mile winds. It was the sun's range. 
Nowhere on earth was there a more perfect equation of freedom and space. Those earliest in- 
habitants must have beheld the Plains, and each man must have said to himself, "From this 
time on, I shall belong to this land, for it is truly worthy of my strength, my dreoms, my life 
and death. Here I am. Here I om. "There was on abundance of game and water and grass, and 
an air full of brilliance to sustain the breathing of warriors ond comely women and strong, 
beautiful children, of grandmothers ond grandfathers, of holy people. Here, for those old 
wanderers was the center of the world, the sacred ground of sacred grounds. 

— 'The Ancient Child” 


Hainta says, almost exas- 
perated, in asking him to 
talk about the annual 
Gourd Dance. “You can’t 
verbally tell it out.” He 
can’t tell a visitor about 
the Gourd Dance, he 
says, because it is not just 
his to tell. 

“You have to go there 
and see it. Then you can 
ask.” 

The dance is held 


each year when the red skunkberries are ripe. Dancers cut willows to build brush 
arbors for shade from the hot sun. Every day, rations are provided to the dancers, 
who camp in tepees at the dance grounds. 

In the center of the grounds, at Opera Park, the same bend in the Washita where 
the final Sun Dance was held, the society displays three trophies. They seem, to a 
visitor, exotic and thrilling: a lariat taken from a Texas Ranger, a bugle captured 
from a cavalry soldier and a whip, used to punish an Indian who, by an indiscre- 
tion, put his tribe in danger. The trophies are displayed to celebrate the qualities 
of Kiowa warriors. Courage, cunning and discipline. 

Momaday was made a member of the society in 1969. 


Ten murals portraying the mythic history of the Kiowa tribe con be seen at the Kiowa 
Tribal Museum, west of Carnegie on State Highway 9. Parker Boyiddle, Mirac Creepingbear 
and Shermon Chaddleson pointed three murals each and the artists collaborated on the 
tenth mural. For information about the museum, coll (405) 654-2300. 

N. Scott Momaday will speak in Oklahoma City 
on June 7 at the "Open Dialogue" conference at 
the Marriott Northwest in 0KC. The conference is 
sponsored by the Association of American 
Cultures. For ticket information, coll the State 
Arts Council, (405) 521-2931. 



“We’re proud of him,” 
Hainta says. 

When he reads Moma- 
day ’s words, Hainta says, 
“We can close our eyes 
and picture this. We went 
down that road, the old 
path.” — - Barbara Palmer 

ni 

Barbara Painter is assistant editor for 
Oklahoma Today. 
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REASONS TO COME HOME 



P 



A DOZEN SUMMER PLEASURES THAT ARE TIME-HONORED, UN- 

ABASHEDLY NOSTALGIC —AND OKLAHOMAN TO THE BONE. 


1 SET YOUR TOES 
TO TAPPING. 

For the last 22 years, by the First 
of April, it never fails: Juarez and Bill 
Grant have to clear their pasture north 
of Hugo and find another place for 
their cow, “Right now,” says Mrs* 
Grant, “the cow is 
out in the front 
yard,” 

The 
change in 
room assign- 
ments signals 
the approach of 
Grant's Annual Blue 
Grass and Old Time 
Music Festival* The fes- 
tival may not officially 
open until the first of August 

in this most unique of cow pas- 

turcs ( 1 ,000 trai le r hookups, fl ush 
toilets, hot ’n cold showers), but 
visitors start staking cents and an- 
choring trailers at the first nibble of 
spring. By July, says Mrs. Grant, 
weekends find the pasture packed 
with more pickers and grinners than 
it's ever held cattle, “We're the old- 
est music festival west of the Missis- 
sippi,” brags Bill Grant, a mandolin 
player himself. 

Over the course of five days, some 
20,000 music lovers will plant their 
lawn chairs in the field to revel in 
some of the best gospel and blue- 
grass groups going — from the Lewis 
Family to Larry Sparks and the Lone- 
some Ramblers, Folks love the down- 
home atmosphere, says Grant, and 
his no liquor-no drugs rule means “a 
lot of people bring their grandkids,” 




2 ROPE 

IN A RODEO. 

The Elks Rodeo in Woodward, 
one of the oldest rodeos in the coun- 
try, clings to its traditions like a cow- 
boy hanging on to a bucking brone. 

“We cry to preserve the flavor of 
the early rodeo,” says Orlin 
Trego, a spectator at the first 
rodeo in 1930 and nearly every 
year since then. “We cake care 
with who we get for the an- 
nouncer, and make sure 
they have a little bit of 
background. We're 
real careful 
about the acts 
like the clowns. 

And we get 
the saltiest 
stock we can 
get.” 

During the 
rodeo, store- 
fronts are deco- 
rated in down- 


T factors parade at 
the Major County 
Threshing Bee in 
Fairvim. The 
historical society 
plants winter wheat 
for the pure joy of 
threshing it. 


town Woodward, horse- 
back riders parade 
down Main Street 
and the town treats 
its visitors to a 
free ham- 
burger feed 
downtown. 


Regulars, however, know being 
early on show day doesn't guarantee 
a front-row seat. 

Being a month early? 

Well, maybe. 
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This year’s Elks 
PROA Rodeo will be 
held July 18-21, at 
Crystal Reach Arena. 

(405) 256-8202. 

3 ADMIRE 
THE 

LIVESTOCK. 

The picture-book 
exhibition hall at the 
Grady County Fair- 
grounds in Chickasha 
was built by the WPA 
of native sandstone. In 
fact, during the annual 
county fair, you won’t 
find much of any- 
thing at the fairgrounds 
that’s not homegrown 
or homemade. 

Seventy-two-year- 
oid Marjorie Nicholas 
has entered the fair 
every year si nee 1937, 
w hen she won a ribbon 
for every piece of em- 
broidered fancy work 
she entered. Last year 
she won 21 ribbons. 

Over in the livestock barn, farmers 
and ranchers display prized dairy 
cattle, beef cattle, steers and heifers. 
County ho me extension clubs 
serve a hot lunch each 
day of favorites 
like fried 
chicken, 


The best seat In town to watch the Fourth of July fireworks in Tulsa is on the 
pedestrian bridge over the Arkansas River. 


black-eyed peas and corn bread, cob- 
blers, cakes and pics, 

‘We’re pretty much agricultural 
around here,” says Bobby Fos- 
ter, a member of the Grady 
County Free Fair committee. ”1 
don’t know if it’s a plus or a minus, 
but we Ye one of the few fairgrounds 
that doesn’t have commercial 
events.” 

In our book, that’s a plus. 

This year’s fair is scheduled for 
August 27-30. 


Straddling a 
bull at the 
Pioneer Days 
Rodeo hi 
Guymon . 


BLOW OFF 
SOME STEAM. 

“My daddy 
was a 
thrashing 
man,” says 
David 


2 Martens of Fairview. “I 

tu 

§ remember going out 
| with him when 1 was five 
5 years old,” 

For Martens, now 77, 
the screaming steam en- 
gines held a fascination 
that gas engines never 
could match. “I tell 
you,” he says, “steam 
was king,” 

The Major County 
Threshing Bee, built 
around the collection of 
restored steam engines 
owned by Martens and 
his brothers, is a work- 
ing festival. Fairview 
farmers thresh wheat 
the old-fashioned way: 
“pitchin’ bundles,” The 
shucked wheat falls into 
a bin and the straw falls 
on the ground. 

And Fairview ’$ Men- 
nonite cooks demon- 
strate the proper way to 
feed a threshing crew, 
serving bie rocks, meat 
and cabbage biscuits; 
cheese dumplings in cream sauce; 
German cherry soup; and barrels and 
barrels of iced tea. 

This year, the threshing bee is 
scheduled for June 29 to July 1. For 
more information, call (405) 227-2265. 


5 


THUMP A 
WATERMELON. 

They appear like mirages along the 
side of the road every summer, They 
range from the simple, marked with 
cardboard signs racked on a fence- 
post, to the sublime, like heavyweight 
Conrad Farms in Bixby. 

But the state’s produce stands all 
promise the same thing: a taste of 
summertime fresh from the fields. 
Mounds of sun- ripened tomatoes and 
sweet corn, perfumed cantaloupes and 
the unofficial state vegetable, okra. 

The bottomland around Bixby 
makes for the state’s most renowned 
produce stands, but also try the 
Farmer’s Market in Norman and Por- 
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Duane Jeffers , in “Oklahoma!" at 
Disc&veryland, is naturally Curly. 


tePs peach orchards. For specialty 
herbs, don't miss the Sequoyah Gar* 
dens on State Highway iQA, between 
Braggs and Tenkiller State Park. 

H DIG YOUR TOES 
O IN THE RED DIRT. 

It makes the Red River run red 
and burnishes Oklahoma-made pot- 
tery. Red dirt has caused Oklahoma 


poets to wax poetic and 
Oklahoma mothers to cuss on wash 
day. It blankets the western half of 
the state and crops up elsewhere, 
too. 

And if you scoop up a bit of red 
dirt as a souvenir, you'll be getting a 
genuine antique. Oklahoma's distinc- 
tive red soil is a legacy from the Per- 
mian Age, 11 5 million years ago. 


RIDE A MERRY- 
GO-ROUND. 


If you’ve only got a dime to spend, 
you can still have a good time at 
Bartlesville’s Kiddie Park in John- 
stone Park* Tickets are only 10 cents 
each. 

For generations, the small amuse* 
ment park (the “Play Pen” in the 
local vernacular) has entertained 
Bartlesville's children with kiddie 
cars, boats, a tiny ferris wheel, a 
merry-go- round, a train and more, 
(Holler when you go through the 
tunnel). The park opens the day af- 
ter the Bartlesville school lets out for 
summer vacation and closes the day 
before school opens in the fall. 

For directions to the park, call 1 - 
800-364-8708, or in Bartlesville, roll 
down the window and ask. 


8 PASS THE 

CREAM GRAVY. 

Land rims and oil booms have 
pulled people into Oklahoma in 
droves, just as oil busts and droughts 
have pushed them out. But Cal Ro- 
gers of Erick has a theory on how to 
tell if someone deserves to call the 
state home: 

“Everybody in Oklahoma likes 
chicken fried steak,” he 
observes. 

His business is proof 
of that. Cal’s Cafe sits 
alongside the highway just 
_ -Jrross the west Texas-Okla- 
homa border on Interstate 40, 
IPs been open 6 a.m, to 10 p.m., 
seven days a week, for 40 years. 
And by mid-morning 
most days, Cal is dip- 
ping a piece of 100 
percent beef into 
his special mixture 
of homemade bread 
crumbs and spices, 
intent on making 
chicken fried 


steak for one of the many 
hungry Oklahomans who 
find their way to his place, 

“IPs my best seller,” he 
says, “I just keep cook- 
ing all the time,” 

And he has a theory 
on that, too: 

“1 think I make it better than 

anybody,” 

9 SIT A SPELL WITH 
AUNT ELLER, 

Most every summer night for the 
last 14 years, as Laurey and cowboy 
Curly fall in love with each other, 
thousands of visitors fall in love with 
Oklahoma, 

Discoveryland’s production of 
Rodgers and Hammerstein’s Broad- 
way musical "Oklahoma!” has all the 
elements that made the Broadway 
production a smash: rousing produc- 
tion numbers, good-humored 
banter and a classic love tri- 
angle. 

And the outdoor thea* 
cer’s got what Broadway 
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During harvest in June* a wheat field is home to many a farm family. The tradition rontimm tn 
Fairvie&\ a Menu anile community built around winter wheat. 


paths. The Kiwanis 
even run a little train and 
merry-go-round. 

The celebration stares early in the 
morning with two footraces, followed 
by bicycle races, turtle races and 
swimming races. Gospel singing 
commences in the afternoon and lo- 
cal bands perform beginning in late 
afternoon. Fireworks begin at dusk 
over Wmtersmith Lake, 

Best of all, everything is free. 
Costs for the celebration, about 
$4,000, are paid for by the Ada I ligh 
School debating club, the Proud 
Young Americans for r Truth. “We do 
everything but set off the fireworks,” 
says their sponsor Rae Speermam 


I O REMEMBER 
1^1 THE PAST. 

The annual Old Settler's Picnic 
in Doby Springs honors the memory 


ain't: Oklahoma 
breezes, thundering horses and 
wagons and an ensemble cast with 
authentic Oklahoma twangs. 

For tickets call (918) 496-0910. 


DANCE WITH 
TRADITION. 

The American Indian Exposition 
began in 1931 near Anadarko as an 
Indian version of the county fair, with 
Indian farmers bringing in stalks of 
wheat, horses and cattle. Even then, 
the most popular aspect of the gath- 
ering was just that— the gathering 
together of American Indians, 
Nearly 60 years later, Indian art 
and crafts have supplanted agricul- 
ture: dancing, feasting and ceremony 
are the heart of the Exposition. Par- 
ticipants camp out at the Caddo 
County Fairgrounds, “like the 
old people used to do,” says 
president John Williams, l or 
information about the Expo- 
si cion, this year from Aug. 20- 
23, call (405) 247-6651. 


of a town that is no more 
and the kind of daring there’s 
not much call for any more. 

“My grandfather Christopher 
Columbus Doby rode his horse and 
claimed this land. He was the most 
wonderful man 1 expect to see,” says 
Mrs, Reed Carter, 81 * “My daddy 
bought the place from him. 1 remem- 
ber climbing that hill carrying wa- 
ter.” 

Every year at the picnic there are 
songs, speeches and ice cold water- 
melon. And every year there are 
fewer and fewer people that Mrs. 
Carter knows. 

Her memories, though, are as clear 
as the water from the artesian wells 
that dre w h e r g ra n d fa t h e r to t h e s pot 
in the first place. 

“I was baptized in Fish Creek 

when 1 was about ten years old. I was 
wearing a dress of course, and it dung 
to me, and I was so embarrassed.” 
Grandfather built a dam where we 
swam and we swung in those trees. I 
picked watercress in die little creek/' 
The house was torn down 10 years 
ago. “I was heartsick.” 


n OOH AND 

AAH OVER 
THE FIREWORKS. 


The best choice for a 
Fourth of July celebration, it 
seems to us, is in a place 
where there’s really only one 
choice. 

In Ada, that would be the 
celebration in \Y intersmith 
Park. 

The Fourth of July festivi- 
ties make the most of a set- 
ting that has almost every 
pleasure a park could wish for: 
d ucks on a lake, a s w i m m in g 
pool, baseball diamonds, 
shaded walking and running 


\ 
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Gifts To Celebrate Oklahoma! 




OKLAHOMA TODAY 
In Beautiful Bound 
Volumes. ▼ 

The 1989 edition of OKLAHOMA 
TODAY in hardbound sets features 
the popular Centennial Series. Prior 
years are also available. Off-white 
cloth with brown lettering. Only 
$29,95 each plus $3 shipping. 


Homecoming *90 Gifts. 


New Item! THE STATE OF ► 
SEQUOYAH by Dr. Jerald 
C. Walken 

Dr. Walker traces the background 
of today's eastern Oklahoma in this 
informative text, illustrated with 
more than 60 striking color 
by Daisy Decazes. Each 1 06- 
page volume is $25, plus 
$1.75 shipping. 


Start vour 
OKLAHOMA 
TODAY 
Subscription. ► 

A one -year subscrip- 
tion brings six beautiful 
issues to your home.. .the 
$1 2 price saves you 25% 
from the newsstand cost. 
Additional subscriptions make 
perfect gifts and are only $1 0 
each. For subscriptions outside 
the U.S,, add $4 per year; $1 0 
for airmail. Use the postage paid 
envelope in this issue or cal! 
1-800-652-6552. 


Homecoming T-shirts 

are heavyweight 100% 
cotton pre-shrunk, sizes 
S.M.L.XL.XXL. Comes 
in black or white 
with Homecom- 
ing logo, and the 
new "Postage Stamp" 
(shown) in rosebud, 
light blue or white. $10 
each plus $1 .50 shipping. The 
poplin Homecoming golf hat 
is stitched in bright Home- 
coming colors, and comes 
in white or black. Each 
hat is $10 plus shipping. 



^ The Oklahoma Map 
Puzzle Is A Popular 
Gift Idea. 

Oklahoma's rivers, lakes and 
points of interest "go to pieces” 
in this 100-piece state puzzle. A 
fun and educational gift that also 
features the state seal, state flag 
and other state symbols. Meas- 
ures 13” x 20". Only $9.95 each 
plus $2 shipping. 



Send orders to: 


Oklahoma TODAY, WO. Bo\ 53384 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 73152 

Subscriptions or Items 

Quantity 

Price 

Shipping 

Total 








Name (Please Print) 






Address 






Gtv, Stiie Zip 






Method ul payment lease ^hecKj 
D Cheek iff Money Order □ Mistcif iird Q VIKA 






( jrd Date 



“i | te 

m Total 
ig Total 
Total 


Signature 

To order by phone, call toll free 
1-800 652-6552 
8 am to 5 p.m. Mon - Fri, 
or cull (405) 521-24% 

Shippii 


(lift! Number 















DAVID FITZGERALD 



Time, 

Next Year 

With each reunion , the roots 
of these family trees grow 
a little deeper. 


By C.A. Fuller 


| W cnnifer Teague and Beth Culwell sat on a creaky wooden dock that juts 
K out over the teal waters of Lake Murray. Autumn had already arriv ed, and 
K the green of summer had surrendered itself to the golden hues of fall. “This 
K dock either shrunk or our legs got longer,” Beth said, as the two girls dangled 
their legs over the buckled planks. 

Beth and Jennifer talked and laughed and reminisced about the dozens of 
times they had been to the southern Oklahoma lake. “I miss this place," Beth said, scan- 
ning the rocky shoreline for cattails. “As long as I can remember, we’ve been coming here." 

Jennifer, 17, and Beth, 20, have been coming to Lake Murray once a year, every year, 
since they were born. Their parents have been making the trek even longer, for 24 years, 
their families have held their annual autumn reunion at Croup Camp No. 2, a cluster of 
rustic cabins separated from the crystal clear waters of Lake Murray by a thick grove of 
blackjack trees. 

For the Heartsill family, nowhere else could ever take its place. “We talked about chang- 
ing places a couple of years ago,” one family member recalls, “and Don Culwell, who lives 
in San Antonio, said, ‘But, this is our place. It wouldn’t be the same anywhere else.' ” 

All the offspring of John and Maggie I leartsill, who have been attending the reunions 
at the state park all these years, agree, and it doesn’t matter if you ask the question of 
their 90-year-old son, Osgood, or their great-grandson Michael Burton, 11.4 he gather- 
ings began when John and Maggie were still alive, and, although both are now deceased, 
the reunions continue here and no one in the family wants to see an end to them. 

Such loyalty to a state park doesn't surprise Susan I larkness, assistant director for resorts 
for the state of Oklahoma. Oklahoma parks span the spectrum when it comes to outdoor 
beauty. And they don’t stop there. “The attraction for many," she says, “lies in the vari- 
ety of accommodations available — from luxury lodges to inexpensive dormitories to primi- 
tive camp sites; plus, there arc tremendous family recreation programs offered by the 


Stands of cypress trees and mites of shoreline make Beavers Bend in southeastern Oklahoma popular with 
families who like their reunions served with a big dose of scenic beauty. 
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resorts* whether it’s a patio dance, arts 
and crafts* lawn games,” 

But there's another reason why 
Harkness believes families who gather 
once at a state park or lodge more times 
than not return; park programs are 
multi-generational. They are oriented 
to interaction between the young and 
the old. 

Some families, she says, like the 
Raymond Pruitts of Oklahoma City, 
rent cabins each year at Wister State 
Park for a small gathering of 25-30 
people. Others need more room and 
continuity. Both the Jones family of 
Blackwell and the Brooks family of 
Granite have brought 100 people to 
Quartz Mountain State Park every year 
for the last 1 5 years. 

Some families are drawn to a spot for 
aesthetic reasons- — the rough country 
of Quartz Mountain. Others opt for the 

spot with the most diversions — at Lake 
Texoma family members can water ski, 
fish, golf, play tennis, ride horses and 
sail, all in a single weekend. 

Then there are families who have 
other agendas. Ellen Parker, 63, of 
Guymon, says her family has been 
gathering at Osage Hills State Park 
near Ponca City for more than 30 years, 
simply because “it's still home." 

The Parks, Sears and Clapp families 
settled near Osage Hills in the early 
1900s. The first reunion of this dan was 
held at Osage Hills in 1954. Parker, 
who grew up in these very same hills, 
says her family's homecoming is held 
every June at the park where her father 
and brother helped build cabins and 
picnic tables as members of the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps during World 
War II. After the war, the family scat- 
tered, but everyone still calls the place 
home, “If you like Oklahoma, it’s a 
good place to go back to,” Parker said, 
“Our hearts are in that facility,” 

Last summer* somewhere between 
100 and 150 people came to the reun- 
ion, which now embraces three 
families — -the Parks, Sears and Clapps. 
The families rent the entire youth 
camp area. Some people camp. Some 
bring their motor homes, and those 


who live nearby 
drive back and forth. 

“The first time or 
two, people camped 
out in the camping 
areas, but after a year 
or two, we started 
renting the youth 
camp. It makes it 
real handy. Just 
bring a pillow and a 
pair of sheets and 
everybody has a 
place to sleep,” 

Parker says the 
way her family 
spends its weekend 
together has become 
something of a rit- 
ual. On Saturday 
night, the musically 
inclined relatives 
gather on the patio 
and make good, old 
country music that 
echoes through the 
trees. “We don't 
mind anybody stop- 
ping and listening,” 
said Parker, Sunday 
mornings are re- 
served for devotions. 

F'amily members 
gather to sing a few 
hymns and to share 
what good has been bestowed on them 
throughout the year. Someone in the 
family always delivers a short message. 

Ellen Parker is the one responsible 
each year for mailing the notices to re- 
mind everyone chat June is fast ap- 
proaching. Everybody knows when the 
reunion’s going to be, but she still 
sends them all an announcement just 
the same, A cousin from Nowata once 
told her, “If something happens to you 
we won't have a reunion anymore.” 
Parker doesn’t agree. She believes 
someone in the family will carry on the 
tradition. LL It's still home in the Osage 
Hills,” she said. “You can't get rid of 
your roots. We intend to go along just 
like this forever." 

That attitude is a common denomi- 


nator in the lleartsill family, too. 
There were 13 original lleartsill chil- 
dren. Six of them remain: Osgood, Dan, 
Bobbie Carson and Imogenc Burton, all 
of Ardmore; Dewitt of Oklahoma City 
and Hobart of Norman. All six turned 
out for the family’s last get-together at 
Lake Murray. And they brought their 
own families. 

I'hc families have worked hard to 
k eep p c rst m a ! w h a t h a s become a ve ry 
large reunion. I ,ast year, there were six 
branches of the close-knit family, clad 
in six differently colored sweat shirts so 
each elan could be easily identified by 
any new in-laws or outsiders who might 
have happened by for a visit, a piece of 
cherry pie or a cold soda. 

“The white shirts are from Ok la- 
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Families say part of the appeal of reuniting at a state park is there are diversions for all ages. Softball is a particular favorite at Beavers Bend. 


homa City and the navy shirts are the 
Norman bunch,” Imogene Hcartsill 
Burton told someone unfamiliar with 
the color-code system. “The purple is 
Bobbie’s bunch and Dun's bunch is 
black. They're the black sheeps.” 
(food-n attired laughter greeted this 
observation. 

Imogene, a little bundle of energy 
with a headful of snow white curls, 
says she wears a red hat so she'll stand 
out in the crowd in case anyone needs 
an answer to a question. When she isn't 
planning for the next Hearcsill reunion, 
Imogene spends countless hours vol- 
unteering at a local hospital and doing 
church work. On reunion weekend. 


she flits around the group camp direct- 
ing softball games, gathering the clans 
together for group pictures, and in- 
structing her husband, Vaud, the “of- 
ficial picture taker,” to get closer, back 
up or simply to hurry up because din- 
ner is getting cold. 

“This family is unique,” Imogene 
said. “There's no smoking, no drink- 
ing, no swearing and nogambling. So, 
we all have a good time and we’re so- 
ber and we remember it,” 

A short distance away on the wooden 
dock, Jennifer and Beth had caught up 
on each other's busy life. (Beth lives in 
San Antonio and Jennifer lives in 
Ardmore, eight hours apart.) The re was 


only one thing left they had to do: Pick 
cattails, “We always do this,” said Jen- 
nifer. “We wade out in the mud to get 
them, then take them home, hair spray 
them and make arrangements.” The 
two have carried home carloads of cat- 
tails over the years. They really didn't 
need anymore. 

Back at the group camp, John 
Burton of Oklahoma City, Imogene 
and Vaud's son, showed off the new 
pickup truck he won at the State Fair 
of Oklahoma by guessing how many 
ounces of grape drink were in the back. 
Aunt Sad ye Hcartsill was inside the 
dining hall getting signatures on her 
block quili she made more than 20 
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Families hove their preferences when if comes to parks. For 15 years, the Joneses of Blackmll have reunited !00 people annually at Quartz 
Mountain State Park in southwest Oklahoma. For them , the striking landscape justifies the drive. 


years ago. She first brought it to a fam- 
ily reunion in 1968 and started gather- 
ing signatures of family members then. 
L i imagine eight or nine on it have 
passed away now,'* she said. 

Around the room, where the Heart- 
sills once gathered to celebrate John 
and Maggie’s 60th wedding anniver- 
sary, talk centered on each family 
member’s life over the past 12 months. 
Aline Heartsill, Osgood’s daughter-in- 
law, was telling someone about the 
costume she wore in the Ponca City 
Halloween golf tournament. She won 
first prize. Diana Burton, a pilot from 
Oklahoma City, showed off the tro- 
phies she won in a women’s fly-in 
competition earlier in the year. Aunt 
Bobbie carried food to the table and 
everyone knew it was time to gather 
around, say grace and enjoy rhe unbe- 
lievable spread before them. 

Later in the evening, Pete Burton 
got our the slide projector, 'The sun cast 
long shadows over the group camp and 


a wind whistled outside the dining hall. 

Inside, the Heartsills were laughing 
at scenes from softball games of yester- 
year when there was less gray in the 
hair of the first baseman and fewer 
inches around the catcher's waist. They 
oohed and aahed as the screen showed 
some of the Heartsill women's best 
dishes on the table, and tears welled up 


in a fcw r eyes as images of Grandpa and 
Grandma Heartsill came up on the 
wall. 

In the back of the room someone 
whispered, “Gosh, I love this place.” 

m 

C.A. Fuller is lifestyle editor of the Daily 
Ardmore he. 



When the family reunites at grandma's it 
can he an undertaking of the highest order. 
Sometimes just to get everyone a bed at night 
requires a complex arrangement of couches, 
sleeping bags and rollamsys. Meals can 
resemble a chuck line . And mho's left lo clean 
up the mess after everyone leaves? 


This may be why many families come 
reunion time now make it a tradition to 
gather their brood at a state park or lodge , 
Western Hitts Guest Lodge is the most 
popular reunion destination, followed by 
Lake Texoma, Lake Murray, Quartz 
Mountain and Roman Nose. 

To ensure enough slots for your kin , 
though , reservations should be made six 
months in advance , For more 
information , call Judy Chitwood, (800} 
654-8240 , (405) 5ZF2464 tn Oklahoma 
City , or write, 500 Will Rogers, 

Oklahoma City , Oklahoma 73105. 
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You’re never too old to 'shoot the U. ’ 

By Sheilah Bright 



T hen Troy Smith eriss- 
■ /■/ crosses America in lei- 
■r Br surely travels, the 67-year- 
' " old Oklahoma City man 

sometimes misses his- 
toric landmarks as he | 
scans unfamiliar hori- S 
zons for a familiar sym- % 
bol of his life. When he | 
spots gray and red | 
canopies and the glow | 
of neon lights, Smith 
wheels into the drive- 
in for a caste that is oh, 
so familiar. 

Unknowing carhops 
better hold true to 
bringing “service with 
the speed of sound" 
because this is no ordi- 
nary traveler. This is 
Mr. Sonic — the Okla- 
homan who helped to 
make drive-ins big 
business. 

To think it all started with a simple 
root beer stand boggles Smith’s mind 
as he counts back the years to 1953, A 
young man home from World War II, 
Smith was simply following the Ameri- 
can dream when he bought a Shawnee 
root beer stand and a log house. The 
root beer stand became The Top Hat 
drive-in, the house became The Log 
House Restaurant, and Smith became 
a businessman. 

I c cook only a few years to see which 
way the country was going. Americans 
had fallen in love with the freedom of 


the road and the roar of the automobile; 
that realization drove Smith srraight 
into the drive-in business. He sold the 
Log House Restaurant and poured his 


/// 1959 , Troy Smith wanted to call his new drive-in franchises “ Top Hat , " but 
had to settle for Sonic — service with the speed of sound. 


energies into his drive-in. Like others 
of its kind, The Top Hat gave Smith’s 
customers a chance to park their cars 
and dine in without ever stepping foot 
outside. Carhops not only brought serv- 
ice with a smile but trays of food that 
could be attached to the pane of the 
automobile window'. 

The drive-in’s success caught the 
eye of Charles Pappe w'ho convinced 
Smith to let him open a similar restau- 
rant in Woodward. Within five years, 
Smith and Pappe owned four drive-ins. 
With their success came requests from 


other Oklahomans eager to make it in 
the booming drive-in business. 

“It all really happened quite fast and 
by accident. My partner and I brought 
the first speaker system 
to Oklahoma drive-ins 
along with the canopies 
(for their feeling of pri- 
vacy) and controlled 
parking. Other people 
began coming ro us and 
asking questions about 
the business. We 
helped so many people 
get into business that I 
finally told my partner 
that we were going to 
have to start charging 
for our advice or start 
franchising our restau- 
rants," Smith recalls. 

When Smith and 
Pappe had trouble 
copyrighting the name 
“ Pop Hat,” Sonic was 
born, “We called them Sonic because 
we advertised bringing service with the 
speed of sound,” Smith said. 

And Sonic boomed. In the 1960s, 
Sonic drive-ins, with menus of hot 
dogs, hamburgers, onion rings, french 
fries and fountain drinks, landed in 
cities across Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas 
and Arkansas, bringing new meaning to 
the teen term “cruising" 

“The teenagers were the backbone 
of our business, more so 20 years ago 
than today. They w r ould cruise into our 
drive-ins and hangout, but they were 





good customers,” Smith said. 

Under the glow of neon, more than 
one pair of teenagers fell in love over a 
Sonic coke and fries. Chuck Sprague of 
Blackwell loves to tell the story of a 
young girl named Diane Scott who 
cruised into the Sonic he was manag- 
ing every day for a week w ith the same 
request: “A Pepsi w r ich lots of ice/ 1 

The pretty brunette turned his 
head. And the rest is Sprague family 
history, 

“Sonic has always been a part of our 
family/ 1 said Sprague. “I guess you 
could say it started my family. I met my 
wife at Sonic, and now our son Scott is 
managing it/ 1 

The years have seen that first gen- 
eration of Sonic owners step back to let 
a new generation have its chance, but 
the parting is never complete. L i don’t 
know r how many miles of extra -long 

Sonic cheese coneys I've eaten, but I’m 
sure it is a lot,” said Sprague. “If my 
wife and I go on a vacation or some- 
thing, the first thing we do when we 
come back home is go to Sonic and 
order a hamburger.” 

Stories like Sprague’s abound, in 
part, because Sonic has endured. And 
it’s endured, because the drive-in’s 
founder was never satisfied. Always 
looking for ways to attract attention and 
to increase business, Smith strapped 
roller skates on his carhops in 1961. 
Carhops on wheels attracted plenty of 
attention, but it also called for a fair 
share of skill as boys and girls juggled 
trays of food while keeping one skate 
in front of the other. Eventually, the 
roller skating trend hit a rut. “It was real 
successful. 1 just loved it, but we finally 
had to quit it because of the liability 
insurance,” Smith said. 

By the time Pappe died unexpect- 
edly of heart failure in 1967, the part- 
ners had launched 41 Sonic drive-ins. 
By 1973, there were 130 operations. 
Owned independently until 1974, the 
drive-ins became Sonic Industries 
when Smith decided to offer the 
chance to buy company stock to his 
franchisees, who by this time had be- 
come more like family. 


“You'd be surprised how many of 
our operators started w ith me as car- 
hops. Now they are hiring carhops and 
managing their own Sonic drive-ins,” 
said Smith, whose own son Troy Smith 
Jr. operates several Sonics including 
two in Shawnee, 

After more than 30 years. Sonic 
drive-ins are still doing business much 


Smith’s drive-in gave 
customers a chance to 
park their cars and 
dine in without ever 
stepping foot outside. 


the same way as that first Shawnee root 
beer stand. Smith's idea of providing 

good food and good service in good 
time has made for good business, says 
Stephen Lynn, Sonic president and 
chief executive officer. Lynn and a 
private investment group bought Sonic 
in 1986. Smith, however, remains ac- 
tive in the company as an adviser. 
“He’s a remarkable, high integrity kind 
of guy. He is respected and loved by 
most everybody in the Sonic chain, 1 ’ 
said Lynn. 

There are now 1,012 Sonics in 
America’s cities with 147 in Oklahoma 
and 280 in Texas. Sonic drive-ins will 
soon open in south Florida with 150 
units expected within the next five 
years. Lvnn points to the Florida drive- 
ins as an example of why he believes 
Sonic will become the dominant ham- 
burger chain in the south: The south 
F lorid a S o n ics a re be i ng fra n e h i sed by 
a former vice president of another 
major hamburger chain. 

While Sonic’s business success may 
splash across national publications, it 
may not be as well known here at 
home. 'The fact that Sonic originated 
and is headquartered in Oklahoma may 
be a secret to Oklahomans, but Lynn 
makes no secret of it in his business 
dealings. 

“We are telling a more positive 


message about the southwest, about 
Oklahoma, than what is generally writ- 
ten or said about our economy. At 
Sonic, w r c believe w r e are in the right 
place,” said Lynn. Sonic employs more 
than 4,000 Oklahomans and did $410 
million in business in 1989. 

“This is not a time when you can be 
all things to all people... We are foeused 
on who we are and what we are doing 
and that is providi ng a good 
service- — fast,” said Lynn. 

Indeed, Sonic seldom changes its 
menu and only began updating the 
drive-in’s buildings the past few years. 
I A im says Sonic wants to keep the 50s- 
style image without getting so lost in 
nostalgia that it becomes inefficient. 
Drive-in windows may soon be seen at 
the drive-ins. 

The result? The baby boomers who 
cruised through Sonic in their convert- 
ibles with the top down on Friday 
nights after a home football game in the 
’70s are now pulling up in a station 
wagon with a carload of kids in the ’90s. 

The catch, of course, is that next to 
the station wagon is a convertible with 
yet another teenage couple sharing 
their first coke and fries. SB 


Sheilah Bright is managing editor of the 
Sand Springs Leader. 



Sonic drive-ins are so much a pan of 
the Oklahoma landscape that if someone 
were to ask you to drive through all 
1,009 odd towns in the state you could 
pull into a Sonic and order a Integer, 
onion rings and a coke at more than 140 
of them. 

Though the chain is thriving outside 
the state, too, its corporate headquarters, 
like its founder, remains in Oklahoma 
(ary. For more information, call (405) 
232-4534. 
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A Vintage Main Street 

How Jenks stopped collecting dust 
and began collecting antique shops. 


mall-town life, for many of us, 
r exists only in memories tucked 
I ^ away like yellowing lace folded 
V-/ in tissue paper. Boys careening 
down Main Street on their bicycles. 
Folks pausing to enjoy the view of fire- 
flies from the comfort of a porch swing. 
The simple joy that comes from know- 
ing not only the name of your mailman 
but those of his wife and kids, coo. 

Such a life has become rarer in Okla- 
homa as big cities swallowed small 
towns; an oil boom busted and people 
raised in the country increasingly opted 
for the bright lights of the big city. 

Six years ago, Jenks, a community of 
6,000 that sits on the west bank of the 
Arkansas River, was a doubly threat- 
ened town: a small town built on oil 
ready to disappear into the shadow of 
nearby Tulsa. In 1984, seventy percent 
of jenks’ Main Street stores were 
closed. The fact that the buildings were 
boarded up, not gussied up with for- 
sale signs, spoke volumes about the 
hopelessness everyone felt. 

“Jenks, America,” recalls Barbara 
Langbakk, “was dead.” 

There was nothing going on. “No 
cars on Main Street. No people.” 
Looking out upon the vibrant com- 
munity that is jenks today, at the 
docked tour buses, the rows of cars with 
out-of-state license plates and the pic- 
ture-book store fronts that dot Main 
Street, it is obvious that someone, 
somehow, found the magic wand nec- 
essary 7 to change the town’s fate. Maybe 



in Jen fa, there's even // /foe tor who makes 
house ruffs in a buggy. 


they weren’t able to keep Jenks exactly 
the same small town it had always 
been, but they were able to create a 
new-and-in-many-ways-improved 
jenks. 

Call ft a small town for the ’90s. 

jenks’ salvation, its residents agree, 
has been Americans’ hunger for an- 
tiques, the 30 stores and 200 dealers in 
Jenks w ho now cater to that appetite 
and the town’s emergence as a tourist 
destination. 

“It’s just a hustle, bustle here now,” 
says Sharol Batson, owner of Patch- 
works and Primitives, a shop that sells 
handmade crafts and primitive an- 
tiques. “It’s a fun place for people to 


come and people come in carloads. It’s 
so different than it was even four years 
ago. Now it’s known as a little mecca,” 

Other cities may have an antique or 
craft store with a bigger or better selec- 
tion than any one store in Jenks, but 
jenks has something only a few com- 
munities in the country have: an an- 
tiquing district. 1 1 ere stores sell every- 
thing from antique comic books to 
rocking horses to salvaged neon signs 
to hats from the age of the flapper to 
Victorian lacc hankies and rolling pins. 
That hasn’t gone unnoticed. 

“People are w illing to drive here to 
shop from Dallas, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana — all over the the United 
States,” says Barbara Langbakk, whose 
Abbey Road shop specializes in de- 
pression glass, elegant glass, pottery 
and country and traditional furniture. 
“If I was the only shop in town, 1 'd be 
lucky if someone drove over from 
Tulsa,” 

just what a destination Jenks has 
become is probably best illustrated by 
a large colorful map Sharol Batson 
keeps propped on a table in the cen- 
ter of her store. Batson put the map of 
the United States out two years ago 
after she noticed that 10 people from 
out of state had visited her store in just 
one day, and she decided to track w hat 
she suspected might be a new trend. 
1 1 w r as. 

The first year, she had visitors mark 
where they were from in yellow pen. 
“I’m strict about this,” says Batson. “It 
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has to be the town they live in now,’' 
A blue pen was used last year on the 
same map. And this year the map is 
literally red from the Atlantic seaboard 
to the Pacific shore, from the Canadian 
to the Mexican border, “Oh, it’s just 
covered,” Batson says, “There arc 
thousands and thousands of marks,” 
Her latest problem may also signal 
an interesting turn for Jenks as a whole: 
Batson can see the day when she'll 
need a map of the world. “I’m getting 
lots of out-of-country visitors. We’ve 
even got a regular gal who buys from 
us from her home in London.” 
Ironically, antiques weren’t part of 
the agenda when city employees came 
up with the idea of a turn-of-the-cen- 
tury district downtown (passing on 
modern, western or Victorian themes) 
in a desperate attempt to give the town 
a new lease on life, “At that point we 
didn't have a concept,” says Wayne 
Sullivan, an attorney who was in on the 
ground floor of the project, 41 It was a 
clean-up procedure. We had a lot of 
buildings in disrepair.” 

As the buildings came back and a 
$35,000 Main Street grant made it 
possible for the chamber to hire a 
manager for the project, the question 
of what to do with the now pretty 
buildings eventually arose. “Everyone 
knew that we needed a hook,” says 
Batson. “Another lumberyard was nor 
going to bring people back.” 

Sullivan says the town considered 
everything from a Main Street filled 
with traditional retailers to an Okla- 
homa version of Rodeo Drive, “We 
talked about a lot of different things,” 
Sullivan recalls. “Finally, wc said, 
‘Antique shops were the most practi- 
cal. 1 ” 

That decided, townspeople hit the 
pavement — from Tulsa to Oklahoma 
City to neighboring states — to find 
dealers who could buy into their vision. 
Today, everyone in Jenks agrees if a 
dynamic woman in her 40s named 
Glenda Brady Garrison, now retired 
and living in Arizona, hadn't been put 
on the case, Main Street might still be 
sitting pretty and empty. “Glenda was 


the eneourager,” explains Batson, “I 
just read in the Jenks Journal that the 
city had this plan and no takers, I talked 
with Glenda and I put my store in and 
she and I talked to Sue (McAdam)and 
she put her store in and it just kind of 
spread.” 

Despite Glenda’s own passion for 
antiques, the turnaround might still 
have derailed, dealers admit, if every- 
one hadn’t made a pact. Ron Friedberg, 
president of The Guild of Jenks, an 
organization that grew out of the deal* 
ers’ informal cooperation, believes 
what sealed the district’s success is the 
team approach embraced by both deal- 
ers and the town. Yes, the town passed 
the rheme ordinance giving Jenks’ its 
own architectural identity, much like 
Santa Fe’s adobe or Aspen’s Victorian 
looks, but more importantly it makes 
certain everyone complies. Dealers 
meet monthly and advertise jointly. In 
fact, what differentiates Jenks' district 
from other districts like it is that deal- 
ers work alone, but in concert. “1 sec to 
it that if I don’t have something in my 
shop and Sharol does, I send my cus- 
tomer on to the next shop,” says Bar- 
bara Langbakk. “We all help each 
other. Customers are made aware of 
this and they like it.” 

In a very short time, Jenks’ dealers 
have become very good at what they 
do. On this Saturday morning a woman 
comes into Ron and Carolyn 
Fried berg’s A Niche in Tyme and in- 
quires about selling some antique toys 
on consignment, Ron tells her in the 
current market the toy trucks are sell- 
ing for around $300, Since she has the 
original boxes, they might go for $400. 
Friedberg also explains that, depend- 
ing on the dealer, the consignment fee 
would be somewhere around 20 per- 
cent to 25 percent of the sale. 

Dealers like Friedberg pride them- 
selves on spoiling their customers. Buy 
an antique sideboard in jenks and you 
won’t have to worry about how to get 
it home in the station wagon. When 
Kimberly-Clark recently opened a new 
plant near jenks, Jenks antique dealers 
delivered room loads of furniture ex- 


ecutives had purchased to furnish their 
new homes. Friedberg says he has de- 
livered as far away as the northern Kan- 
sas border, 

“Each store really shows its owner’s 
personality,” says Sharol Batson. 
“People always remark on the big vari- 
ety and how no two stores are alike. We 
try to do what we do well and not in- 
fringe on what they do well.” 

Aside from the malls, one of which 
has 42 dealers under one roof, and the 
individual shops, Jenks has The Tea 
Cup Tearoom as well as Tea Room and 
'Piques for the lunch and afternoon tea 
crowd. The A Street Deli serves sand- 
wiches and pastries, and the Jenks 
Restaurant still looks and serves break- 
fasts and hamburgers just like it did in 
the 1950s. Ac El Potosino, owner Jorge 
Manzo, conscious of jenks’ antique 
theme, has made trips to Mexico to 
seek out Mexican antiques for his res- 
taurant decor. He plans to offer an- 
tiques from his native land for sale. 

It is such attention to detail that 
makes the future of this small town look 
so rosy. Standing on a corner of the 
town's main thoroughfare, looking east 
or west, down the rows of pristine shops 
with their lace-covered windows, petit- 
four colors and smiling owners, it’s easy 
to see why this town refused to die. 

It had too much to live for. iSl 



Fora complete listing and map of the 
antique and crap shops in Jenks — even 
those off the beaten trail zrri/e to the Guild 
of Jenks \ 101 W. Main Street, Jenks, OK 
74037 , Guided fours can be arranged by 
calling the guild at (918) 199 -9002 or the 
chamber at (9 18} 299-5005. 

Jenks doesn V offer overnight 
accommodations , hut Tulsa is just a fev' 
miles north on Highway 75. There's also a 
hotel in Glen pool five miles south on 
High way 75. 
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Somewhere Out West ... 

Shattueks grass-mots, homegrown theater 


By Barbara Palmer 



The Shattuck Community Players, says Debbie Siebenlist, is a forum for the moderately gifted. From left, Hope Appel, J. It. Beeson, D rendu 
Schultz, Mike Stuart t Sharon Bradshaw and Gary Frederick draw immoderate applause in the vaudeville “Desperate Ambrose . " 


/ ”” 1 t’s something in the water,” 
deadpans Val Johns. 

Johns, a songwriter and com- 
poser temporarily home from 
Los Angeles, is hard pressed to think 
of a more plausible reason to explain 
the flowering of community theater in 
Shattuck. 

Most communities the size of Shat- 
tuck, a dab of a town along State High- 
way 15 in northwest Ellis County, rely 
on ready-made culture: videos, satellite 
dishes, yet another performance of 


“Arsenic and Old Lace* 

Shattuck likes to grow its own* 

In the last few years, the Shattuck 
Community Players staged two original 
p 1 a y s * One was th e m u s i ca 1 , I Y> u c h o f 
Gold,” written and directed by Johns* 
Next, it performed a play based on 
hometown personalities and stories* 
Even last year, when the group took a 
b re a k a n d pe rform ed a v a ud e v i 1 1 e s h o w 
it found in the Shattuck library, it 
added original music and extravagant 
ad-libbing* 


Besides Johns, an Academy Award- 
nominated composer who’s written 
songs for the Oak Ridge Boys and the 
Four Tops, the town boasts a cowboy 
poet and songwriter, accomplished 
bluegrass musicians, a playwright who 
taps out scripts in her hayloft and a 
cadre of performers who Johns classi- 
fies as US DA Grade A hams. 

“Sure,” repeats Johns. “It’s got to be 
the water." 

The recent success of Shat tuck's 
community theater could also be attrib- 
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sited to the chemistry and mutual re- 
spect that's sprung up between an 
unlikely looking trio — Johns, a nifty 
LA artist-type, gospel singer Debbie 
“Dog-in -Truck Deb” Siebenlist and 
cowboy poet and songwriter JAY. Bee- 
son, who sports a droopy handlebar 
moustache. With their common inter- 
est in music, the three might have 
formed a bond in a larger community, 
in Shattuck, it was practically destined. 

Sic hen list is a “damn Yankee” who 
moved to northwest Oklahoma to settle 
down after years of touring. Though 
she was accustomed to a 
broader range of culture, 

Siebenlist didn't feel 
deprived in Shattuck, 
she says, once she began 
to listen in at the cafe and 
the grocery store. 

When she did, she was 
struck by the natural 
comedic gifts of her neighbors. As she 
heard their stories, it seemed to her the 
storytellers had developed chcir own 
schricks. Instead of performing on a 
stage under footlights, Shattuck’s en- 
tertainers played the five and ten 
and the Dairy Queen. 

Two years ago, when the town de- 
cided it really couldn't afford to pay 
royalties for a “store-bought” play, 
Siebenlist decided to make use of those 
collected stories and characters by writ- 
ing a community play. 

Her script, “Somewhere Out West 
...” turned out to be kind of a cross be- 
tween “Bus Stop” and the second 
chapter of Luke. The plot revolves 
around a group of neighbors and strang- 
ers who get snowed in one Christmas 
Eve at the Log Cabin Cafe. The play's 
set was inspired by the real-life Emir 
Corners Cafe, north of Shattuck. 

A crowd of cowboys represent the 
shepherds, and an unemployed rough- 
neck and his pregnant wife play Mary 
and Joseph. Three Houston business- 
men stand in for the Wise Men. 

A couple of high-faintin' Easterners 
are also stuck in the cafe for the night; 
the cowboys and the Yankees are none 
too impressed with each other. The 


big-hearted, sharp-tongued waitress is 
based on the real life Bessie Casey, 
widely known in the area for torment- 
ing the life out of everyone. 

Siebenlist took her characters 
straight from life. “I’m not very origi- 
nal,” she says, “but I'm able to spot 
things.” 

The story of how the locals and the 
strangers begin to value one another 
provides much of the humor and mean- 
ing of the play. And the conflict in the 
cafe between the regulars and the 
“foreigners,” Siebenlist admits, was 


inspired by the way she felt snubbed 
when she first moved to town. Folks in 
Shattuck take their measure of new 
folks slowly. “There are not a lot of 
different cultural influences here,” she 
says, Debbie Sieben list's social criti- 
cism, though, is gentle and even- 
handed — and funny. 

One of the shining lights of the cast 
is cowboy poet JAV. Beeson. Beeson 
provided Siebenlist with many of the 
stories that appear in the script, like the 
one about the mailman who was lost for 
two days on his rural route. 

Beeson doesn't have to get in char- 
acter for the assortment of wry charac- 
ters he plays, says Siebenlist, “He lives 
his life in character.” 

“ G o w bo y s a re a d y i n g b ree d , ” Be e- 
son says in the p I ay's opening mono- 
logue. “Renegades. Dreamers who 
were born up here too late,” 

Some of the best moments in the 
play come as cast members express 
their deep attachment to their Western 
lifestyle. 

Beeson's laconic wit makes sure 
things don’t get too self-satisfied, in his 
song “Spider's Breath,” his ode to 
Shattuck, Beeson puts his home town 
on the map in this way: “Ten miles east 


of Texas, fifty south of Kansas and 
seven inches straight up from hell.” 

Shattuck comes out in droves for the 
chance to watch the Shattuck Commu- 
nity Players. Last year, the theater 
group sold 1,200 tickets, as many tick- 
ets as there arc people in Shattuck. 
Where else would they see the local 
minister of the Church of Christ chase 
a saloon girl across the stage? Or hear 
the hank president sing? 

Val Johns, living in Shattuck to take 
care of his ailing father, says that his 
hometown neighbors have helped him 
to keep things in per- 
spective. “You think of 
yourself as this creative 
artist, this writer," he 
says, “And then some- 
one on the street asks 
me, ‘Hey Val, sing that 
song you made up,' It's 
great,” 

As for Siebenlist, she considers her- 
self a Yankee who has found a home in 
the West. In the notes on the back of 
the videotape of the play, Siebenlist 
writes: 

“I would like to thank the special 
people in the Oklahoma and Texas 
Panhandle area for taking in a damn 
Yankee and sharing with me like fam- 
ily, 

“As I listen to your stories, your his- 
tory', your struggles, Eve often thought 
what a strong identity a child could 
have growing up here,” JS 


Barbara Palmer is assistant editor of 
Oklahoma Today. 



The Shattuck Community Players 
performs its annual play each year on 
Friday and Saturday night during the 
first weekend in December. For tickets , 
call the Shattuck Chamber of Commerce, 
( 405 ) 938 - 2818 . 


In his ode to Shattuck , Beeson puts his 
hometown on the map this way: ‘ Ten miles 
east of Texas, fifty south of Kansas 
and seven inches straight up from hell.' 
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CALENDAR 


RIME TIMES 


May 1-6 In the 1930s, down on Second Street 
in OKC — the Deep Deuce — jazz musicians jammed until dawn. The 
Charlie Christian Jazz Festival celebrates that era with seven days of jazz 
and blues. (Saturday’s the big day.) 4 *May 5 Onion-Fried Burger Day in 
El Reno celebrates the dish the town likes to think it invented. To wit, 
they’re cooking up the world’s biggest onion-fried burger. “Come bite the 
big one,” urge organizers. ♦ June 1-3 Summer doesn’t start in Bartlesville 
until Sunfest pitches its tents for a weekend of entertainment and art in 
Sooner Park. *June 16 If you like ice cream, you’ve gotta love Jacob 
Fussell. Fussell, a Ponca City native, invented the process that kept ice 
cream from melting in grocery stores. The town will celebrate with side- 
walk art and, in the evening, a huge ice cream social. 



MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 


MAY 


1-13 “Great Balls of Fire,” Kirkpatrick Planetarium, OK( !, 
(405) 424-5545 

1-20 Dinosaur Art Exhibit, OK Museum of Natural 
History, Norman. (405) 325-471 1 
1-30 “Mothers and Daughters,” Int’l Photo Hall of Fame, 
OKC, (405) 424-4055 

1-Junc 5 “Robert Loughced: A Retrospective,” Nat'l Cow- 
boy I fall of Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250 
4-June 22 “It’s in the Bag: Native American Bagsand Pouches.” 
Firehouse Art Center, Norman, (405) 329-4523 
5-31 Merlin Little Thunder, Cherokee Heritage Center, 
Tahlequah. (918) 456-6007 
7 “Warm Beauties for Cold Nights” Quilt Show, The 
'Thompson House, NSU, Tahlequah, (918) 456- 
9685 

7-Junc 30 “Sy Rubin’s Eye on New York,” Int’l Photo I lall of 
Fame, OKC. (405) 424-4055 


15-Junc 30 “Baseball Immortals: The Photographs of Charles 
Martin Colon,” Int’l Photo Hall of Fame, OKU. 

(405) 424-4055 

17-Scpt. 4 “DNA: Splice of Life,” Omniplex Science Mu- 
seum. Oku. (405) 424-5545 
19-20 “'Texas Adventure: The 1841 Invasion of New 

Mexico,” Living I listory Reenactment. Museum of 
the Great Plains, Lawton, (405) 581-3460 
28-Sept. 1 “All the Stars a Stage,” Kirkpatrick Planetarium. 
OKC, (405) 424-5545 


JUNE 

1-29 
1 -July 30 


8-9 


16-July 8 
16- August 5 


Seminole and Creek Indians Art Exhibit, Seminole 
Nation Museum, Wewoka, (405) 257-5580 
“Photojournalism Since V ietnam,” Int’l Photo Hall 
of Fame. OKC. (405) 424-4055 
Nat’l Academy of Western Art, Nat l Cowboy Hall 
of Fame. OKC, (405) 478-2250 
Trail of Tears Art Show, Cherokee Heritage Cen- 
ter. Tahlequah, (918) 456-6007 
“R.E. Gillet: March of the Forgotten.” Ot Mus- 
eum of Art, Norman, (405) 325-3272 


* Denotes a Homecoming ’90 event. 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 



DRAMA 


MAY 


1-20 

“Square Pegs, Round Holes," OK Children's The- 
atre, OKC, (405) 948-6408 

1-26 

“Scapino,” The Pollard Theatre, Guthrie, (405) 
282-2800 

4-9 

“Treasure Island,” American Theatre Co., Per- 
forming Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 747-9494 

11-13, 18-20 

“Solid Gold Cadillac,” Judd Theatre, Edmond, 
(405) 478-4452 

11-20 

“Steel Magnolias," Lawton Community Theatre, 
Lawton, (405) 355-1600 

16-20 

“Candida,” Tulsa Park and Recreation Dept., Tuba, 
(918)596-7855 

16-20 

“The Pied Piper of Hamelin," Mobil Theatre Chil- 
dren's Performance l our. Tulsa, (918) 5%-7855 


JUNE 


1-10 


2-3 


2-August 18 
8-10, 1516 
8-July 7 
8- Aug. 25 
21-23 
27-July L 


'"Breakfast with Les and Bess,” Theatre Tulsa, 
Tulsa, (918) 744-1168 

“The Firebugs,” Lawton Comm unity Theatre, 
Lawton, (405) 355-1600 

“Trail of Tears," Cherokee Heritage Center, Tahle- 
quah, (918) 456-6007 

“Blithe Spirit,” Southwest Playhouse, Clinton, (405) 
323-4448 

“The Lion in Winter, 5 " Pollard Theatre, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-2800 

“Oklahoma !," Discoveryland Theatre, T ulsa, (9 1 8) 
245-6552 

“Jacques Brel is Alive and Well and Living in 
Paris," ACT IK Ada, (405) 436-3226 
“The Pied Piper of Hamelin " OK Children’s The- 
atre, OKG, (405 ) 948-6408 



FAIRS AND FESTIVALS 


MAY 

1-6 Charlie Christian jazz Festival, OKG, (405) 528- 
4666 

*5 Kolachc Festival, Prague, (405) 567-2616 
5 Spring Fes t, Bethany, (405) 495-1313 
5 Springfest, Vinita, (918) 256-7133 
5 Iris Festival, Ponca City, (405) 762-1002 

5 Springfest, Means and Clark Park, Weatherford, 
(405) 772-7744 

5-6 “Art in the Park," Arts and Humanities Council, 
Ardmore, (405) 226-0909 

5-6 OK Fiber Festival, City Arts Center, OKC Fair- 
grounds, OKC, (405) 948-6400 

6 Farm Tour and Country Festival, Deer Creek, 
(405) 348-6100 

1 2 Strawbe rry F es ti va 1, Sell wel l, (918) 696-5 7 1 1 

12 “Art in the Park," McLain Rogers Park, Clinton, 
(405) 323-2222 


12 

16-20 

19-26 

20 

26-27 
29- June 3 


Gusher Day, Seminole. (405) 382-3640 
Mayfcst, Downtown, Tulsa, (918) 582-6435 
Hometown Festival, Sand Springs, <918)245-3221 
Israeli Festival, Emanuel Synagogue, OKC, (405) 
528-21 13 

Italian Festival, McAlester, (918)423-2550 
Santa Fe Trail Daze, Boise City, (405) 544*3344 


JUNE 

1- 3 ( Sunfest, Sooner Park, Bartlesville, (918) 337-0999 
I -10 Chisholm Trail Days, Yukon, (405) 350-7618 

2 Nescatunga Arts Festival, Alva, (405) 327-4677 

2- 9 Nat "I Sand Bass Festival, Mad ill, (405) 795-2431 
8-10 Red Earth Native American Cultural Festival, 

Myriad, OKC, (405) 943-2784 
9 Disncy-Tia Juana Day Festival, Disney, (918) 435- 
4600 

13- 16 Kiamichi Owa Chito Festival of the Forest, Beavers 

Bend State Park, Broken Bow, (405) 584-3393 

14- 16 Pecan Festival. Downtown, Okmulgee. (918) 756- 

6172 

16 Heritage Day Festival, Duncan, (405) 252-86% 
16-July 14 Sand Plum Festival, Guthrie, (405) 282-1947 
29-30 Midsummer Night's Fair, Firehouse Art Center, 
Norman, (405) 329-4523 

" 29 - July l Major County Threshing Bee, Fairview , (405) 227- 
4511 

29- July 1 1 luck 1c berry Festival, Jay, (918) 253-8698 

30 Junefest. Purcell, (405 ) 527-6283 



INDIAN EVENTS 


MAY 

18- 20 Clare more Powwow, Rogers State College, Clar- 

ernore, (918) 341-4623 

1 9- 20 Black Leggins Ceremonial. Indian City USA, Ana- 

darko, (405) 247-5661 

2 5-2 7 De I a ware Tribal Powwow, Copa n , (918) 336-55 1 2 


JUNE 

8-9 Sac and Fox All-Indian Memorial Stampede, Tribal 
Reservation, Stroud, (918) 968-3526 
8-10 Iowa Tribal Powwow, Perkins, (405) 547-2402 

15-17 Creek Festival and Rodeo, Omniplcx, Okmul- 
gee, (918) 756-8700 

Z9-J u I y l C i t i ze n B and Pota wa to m i Po wwow, S h aw nee, (405 ) 
275-3121 



MUSIC AND DANCE 


MAY 

2-6 Tri-State Music Festival, Enid, (405) 237-4964 
5,10,12 “La Ccncrentola,” Tuba Opera, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 587-481 1 
10-13 “Brigadoon,” Woodward Arts Theatre, Woodward, 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


(405) 256-7120 

1 2 Bart I cs v i I !e Sy m phony with S ban Lc wis, C a *m mu- 
nity Center, Bartlesville, (918) 336-2787 

17 Tulsa Philharmonic Concert* Canterbury Choral 
Society, Tulsa, (918) 584-2533 

17 All Wagner Program, Tulsa Philharmonic Orches- 
tra and Chorus, Performing Arts Center* Tulsa, 
(918) 584-2533 

17-19 “Carousel,” Community Center, Bartlesville, (918) 
337-2787 

18 Tulsa Pops Concert* Oakley Plaza, Tulsa, (918) 
596-7877 

19 Bruce Daigrcpont, Williams Theatre, Performing 
Arts Center. Tulsa* (918) 596-7122 

26 Michael Martin Murphy, Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 584-2533 

28 Jazz Festival, Hafer Park, Edmond, (405) 341-4422 


JUNE 

*2 


5-16 

6-9 


8-16 

8-August 1 1 

19-30 

*21-24 

29-30 


“Picnic Pops," l ,awtun Philharmonic, Lawton* (405) 
248-2001 

“Barn urn/ 1 Lyric Theatre* OKC* (405) 528-3636 
Sanders Blue grass Festival, McAlester, (918) 423- 
4891 

OK Mozart Festival, Community Center* 

Bartlesville, (918) 336-2787 

River City P layers Music Show* NSU Playhouse* 

Tahlequah, (918) 456-5511 

"No* No* Nanette*" Lyric Theatre* OKC* (405) 

528-3636 

Jazz in June* Norman, (405) 321-7260 
RcggaeFcst* Boulder Park. Tulsa. (918) 596-7877 



RODEO AND HORSE EVENTS 


MAY 

I -June 30 

5 


5-6 


12-13 
17-19 
18- June 30 
25-26 


25-26 

26 


28-30 


*31 


Pari-Mutuel Mix Breed Horse Racing, Blue Rib- 
bon Iduwns, Sjllisiiw, (91 H) 775-7771 
Ben Johnson Pro Celebrity* Lazy E Arena* Guthrie, 
(405) 282-3004 

OK Dressage l lorsc Show* Expo Center, Shawnee* 
(405) 275-7020 

OK Paint Horse Club Shows. Purcell, (405) 478- 
1599 

I PR A Rodeo, Colcord Arena, Coleord* (918) 326- 
4489 

Pari-Mutuel Quarter l lursc Racing* Remington Park 

Horse Track* OKC, (405) 424-1000 

OK Cattlemen’s Assoc. Range Round-up* l ,azy E 

Arena* Guthrie, (405) 278-8905 

Lindsay Open Rodeo, Lindsay* (405) 756-4070 

Paw nee Bill's W i Id Wes t Sh ow , Pa w n ee * ( 4t )5 ) 52 1 - 

.3411 

Blue Mountain Western Festival and Rodeo, 1 down- 
town* 1 1 arts home, (918) 297-2620 
Hugo Homecoming and Rodeo, Agriplex. Hugo, 
(405) 326-751 1 


Chickasaw* (405) 247-6682 

14-16 Pioneer Days and 1 lam way Rodeo, Vian, (918) 773- 
5792 

30-July 4 Tulsa Summer Circuit Quarter Horse Show, Expo 
Square* Tulsa* (918) 744-1 113 



SPECIAL EVENTS 

MAY 

4 Steam Threshing and Gas Engine Show* Pawnee, 
(918) 762-2108 

5 Blessing of the Elect, Grand Lake Sailing Club, 
Oilier Cove* Grand Lake* (918) 786-7306 

*5 Armed Forces Day Parade, McAlester* (918)423- 
9300 

5 Found e r's I day Cc I e h ra t io n* Gh ickasa w * ( 405 ) 224- 
5029 

*5 Onion- Fried Burger Day, Downtown, HI Reno, 
(405) 262-8888 

*7 Cherokee Nat' I Female Seminary' Homecoming* 
NSU, Tahkquah* (918) 456-5511 
• 10-12 Black Gold Days. Glcnpool, (918) 322-5409 
12 Santa Fc [days Parade* Shawnee* (405 ) 273-6092 
1 7 Walleye Rodeo. Canton, (405) 886-2216 
19 Ketch um Day Festival* Ketch urn* (918) 782-2244 
19 Arts and Crufts Show, Ada, (405) 436-3022 
19 Wildflower Festival* Quartz Ml State Park, (405) 
563-2238 

26-2 K Indian'! err i tory I da ys * F t . G i bson M i 1 i tary Park* F t* 
Gibson, (918) 478-9200 


JUNE 

1-3 Naf I Biplane Expo* Municipal Airport, Bartlesville* 
(918) 336-8708 

2 Old Settler’s Day and Dedication of Talbot Library' 
and Museum, Colcord, (918) 597-2700 

*6-9 Lincoln Co. 66 jamboree. Lincoln County, (405) 
258-0673 

7-10 Striped Bass Festival* Green Valley Park, Mannfnrd, 
(918) 582-0051 

7-13 Chautauqua, River West Festival Park, Tulsa* (918) 
582-0051 

*8 Old Settler’s Day, Checotah, (91 8} 473-2070 

9 Kids Fishing Derby* Mohawk Park, Tulsa, (918) 
596-7877 

9 Cow Pasture Golf Tournament, Grand Lake* (918) 
782-3262 

■9 Sulphur Days, Sulphur, (405) 622-2824 

15 Aerospace America *90* Will Rogers World Airport, 
OKC, (405) 236-5000 

*15-16 Pushmataha Co. Homecoming, Antlers (405) 
298-2488 

*16 Jacob Fussell Day* Ponca City* (405) 762-1002 
*22-23 Altus Alumni Weekend* Aims* (405) 482-02 1 0 
29-JuIy 3 Chautauqua, Frederick* (405) 335-3287 


JUNE 

14-16 Chickasaw Rodeo, Grady County Fairgrounds, 


Although the information in this calendar is current* dates and details ran change 
without notice. Please check in advance before attending any event. 
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